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JOHN BINNS. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


No more fitting phrase may be found to describe the life 
of the man who proudly held this plain name as an honored 
title, epitomizing into its brief syllables the whole demo- 
cratic creed, that 

Though rank may be the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the man for a’ that. 

Born in Dublin, shortly before the American Revolution, 
he was an interested observer or an active participant in all 
those events which linked America, France, and Ireland 
in a long-drawn battle for emancipation, beginning at 
Bunker Hill, and only closing, after a half century of dura- 
tion, with the Relief Bill of 1829. 

John Binns commenced his political life so early, that he 
was but twenty-three years old when he was eulogized as a 
‘‘well-known and long-tried patriot,” at the mass meetings 
of 1794, which passed votes of thanks to Citizen Earl Stan- 
hope. Horne Tooke had claimed fellowship with him as 
having been in more jails than any two horse thieves in 
England, and he had been repeatedly tried for high trea- 
son; yet at the close of this career, he was but thirty years 
old when he escaped to America, to be known, for a full 
half century, as a connecting link between the modern war- 
fare of Pennsylvania politics and the Irish rebellions of the 
eighteenth century. ‘ 

The plain patronymic, of which he was so proud, was 
derived from a race of ironmongers—Moravians and radi- 





name of Pemberton from a family of bricklayers—Episco- 
palians and conservatives. Thus, from his earliest infancy 
he was launched into a circle of antagonisms that could but 
strengthen his innate conviction that all that is—is wrong. 

His father—also John Binns—at thirty years of age, had 
acquired considerable wealth and political eminence, when 
he was drowned at sea in daringly pursuing, despite of 
storm, a canvass in which he hoped to become Sheriff of 
Dublin. 

The young widow—handsome, brilliant, und fond of 
social enjoyment—returned with her little children into in- 
timate relations with her own family, which was rising 
into a societary importance that inducted its members into 
the highest political offices of Dublin. These bonds were 
soon strengthened still more by her second marriage with a 
connection, and she entered freely into society with her 
young husband, only snatching time to inculcate into her 
children her own fine taste for elocution, and warm love for 
the pleasing pursuit of general literature. 

The books that then furnished the delight of the children’s 
leisure hours were the ‘‘ Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
‘‘Don Bellianis of Greece,” ‘“‘The Irish Rogues and Rap- 
parees,” ranged below the ever-beloved ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” 
and ‘Arabian Nights.” The steadier instruction, which 
was supervised by the mother, was mainly derived from 
Rollin and Hume, the Spectator and the Rambler. 

School lessons studied without the incitement of home 
instruction, and habitual desultory reading, early instilled 
a love of literature utterly without systematic training. 
Against this method of education, John Binns, late in life, 
uttered an earnest protest, describing its results as leaving 
the mind and memory like an unfurnished room littered 
with thousands of volumes, instead of an orderly and well- 
arranged library, ready catalogued for immediate reference. 

Objecting to the authority deputed to his step-father’s 
mother, John Binns ran away to his grandfather Binns, 
who thenceforward took care of him; left him a small 
legacy, and bequeathed him to the care of his second wife, 
who, assuming the pleasant duties of the grandmother, 


cals; while his mother had received the more mellifiuous ' treated the lad with great kindness and made her house his 
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home, while she prudently apprenticed him, at fourteen, to | 
| 


a soap boiler. 
John’s brother, as the eldest son, was put in possession 
of the real estate left by their father, and its income while 


he wasa minor. At his invitation and expense, John ac- 


companied him to England, and the two youths traveled | 
through Wales and England together, intelligently observ- | 


ing the natural scenery, and examining the public build- 
ings, galleries of art, and other objects of interest. 

When the remittances from Dublin were punctually re- 
ceived, the brothers pursued their observations at their 
ease; but when they occasionally failed, the eldest brother 
turned tp work with a will, and earned his daily bread as a 
plumber—a trade at which he had been apprenticed at 
home. John, finding no other work, assisted at the same 
labor, and they thus kept themselves always independent. 

They were thus living in Londcn in 1794, when John 
This 
association had been started three years before by Thomas 
Hardy, a shoemaker. A quiet man of gentle manners, 
he had, from sincere conviction, gathered a few friends into 
the Bell Tavern to discuss the necessity for Parliamentary 
reform. A constitution was adopted, and the members 
undertook to contribute a penny a week. A complete and 
efficient organization soon developed a thorough system of 
sub-societies, and for several years the regular membership 
in London amounted to twenty thousand persons, pledged 
to the work of obtaining a reform in the House of Commons, 
on the plan of universal suffrage and annual Parliaments. 

In the year 1794, Thomas Hardy, with other members, 
were tried for high treason, and the prosecutions assured a 
popularity which immediately made the Society the most 
influential political association in Great Britain, only 
rivaled in public estimation by the famous Whig Club. 


joined the famous London Corresponding Society. 


Hardy, acquitted of the charge of high treason, quietly 
returned, like a good shoemaker, to his last, and stuck to it. 
At no public meeting did he ever after appear; but he was 


| 1795. 





known to maintain his old opinions, and the tide of public | 


opinion carried prosperity to his shoeshop. His quiet but 


unswerving disposition was so well recognized, that when | 
the public illumination was ordered for a victory over the | 


French, it was known that his windows would remain in 
darkness. So convinced were the people of this fact, that 


early in the evening one hundred Irishmen, armed with | 


shillelahs, mounted guard before the house, and hour after 


hour defended it from the successive attacks of an in- | 


furiated rabble. The well-conducted defence was main- 
tained by the well-united Irishmen, with their staunch 


weapons, until near midnight; when a troop of horse, sent | 


to keep the peace, effected the dispersion of the invaders, 
and left the quiet reformer to his peaceful slumbers. 

The whole atmosphere was reverberating with tempest, 
and the minds of men were filled with fears of tyranny, 
treachery, and treason. 
through the streets of London to hear the fiery words of 


orators, who would on the morrow expiate their daring in 
the Tower. ‘Terrified at the present, trembling for the 
future, thousands of rich and poor quaked at the words of 
the prophet Brothers, who, after foretelling from the Scrip- 
tures the success of the French Revolution, now fulminated, 
as from the Supreme, that London would be destroyed for 
her iniquity upon the birthday of the king, in the year 
Upon the fated day the roads were darkened with 
the carriages of the nobility and wealthy, who were fleeing 
from the wrath to come; thousands of the poorer citizens 
spent the night in the fields, while over all raged a fearful 
tempest, as if about to justify the prophecy. The storm 
passed, and London still stood in safety; yet thousands 
believed that the danger had been averted by the prayers of 
the prophet. The faith in his power spread so widely, 
that a member of the House of Commons proclaimed from 
his seat his belief that heaven and earth might pass away, 
but that not one word which Richard Brothers has prophe- 
cied shall be unfulfilled. Another testimony of faith was 
an admirably engraved portrait, upon which the highest 
art of the day was lavished, under which were these words: 
This is the portrait of Richard Brothers, in whom I firmly believe as 
a@ man sent from God. J. SHARP. 
Binns had already served as agent for the establishment 
of branch societies and debating rooms, and now assumed 
the more dangerous service of informing the scattered mem- 
bers of the association of the methods by which the corre- 
sponding society trusted to evade the penalties of the new 
In these active 
engagements he encountered many dangers, and during the 
last five years of the century was repeatedly arrested and 


and severe laws against seditious meetings. 


tried on charges of sedition and treason. 

In the famous trials of 98 he was acquitted, but his com- 
rade was convicted and executed. As they stood side by 
side, while the judge, in pronouncing sentence, dilated 
upon the clemency of his royal master, George IIJ., Binns 
saw poor Coigley—always quiet, calm, and gentlemanly 
coolly take snuff with a sarcastic smile, while he criticized 
the eulogium with a contemptuous ahem! 

From that prisoner’s dock Coigley silently went to death, 
refusing to win safety at the expense of his comrades; the 
gallant young O’Connor, who had sacrificed rank and wealth 
to patriotism, escaped to France, to assist, in his old age, 
in the legislative reforms of '47; and Binns, after other 
dangers, escaped to America to pay the old debt by helping 
Simon Snyder to furnish soldiers for the war of 1812. 

Several shorter imprisonments were followed by a deten- 
tion of eighteen months in Gloucester Jail, during which 
Binns determined prudently to seek safety in America at 
his first opportunity. As a fitting preparation for this vén- 


| ture, he studied the various works then published upon the 


Crowds of the dissatisfied thronged | 


United States, gaining from them such information of the 
state of the country, that he ordered the lace to be ripped 
from his cravats and the ruffles from his shirts, in order 
not to offend republican simplicity; and set off, in 1801, 
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fully expecting to see Indians habitually promenading our 
streets. 

After a nine weeks’ voyage, Binns landed in Baltimore, 
and made his way across the country to Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, where he had determined to make his home. 
His sojourn in this town was made pleasant and profitable 
by an intimate friendship with Dr. Priestley, and here he 
was married, in 1806, to Mary Ann Bagster, a native of 
England. | 

Binns, immediately upon his arrival, had contributed to 
the political newspaper of the place, and in a few months 
established one of his own, the Republican Argus, which 
furnished him most congenial employment. 

His peculiar characteristics of mind, intensified by his 
singular experience, impelled him into the political con- 
flicts of the State, while his course was probably influenced 
by his friendship with Simon Snyder, then an almost un- 
known citizen of that remote district. 

To find a broader field for his labors, Binns removed, in 
1807, to Philadelphia, where he established another political 
In defiance of the usage of the he 
assumed the title of The Democratic Press, eschewing the 


newspaper. time, 
term Republican, then borne by the party, and afterwards 
prided himself for having thus led the van in lifting a new 
political standard. The added motto, ‘‘The Tyrant’s Foe; 
the People’s Friend,” still echoed the -war-cry with which 
he had fought as a United Irishman, and he was ready and 
alert to renew the ancient conflict under a new guise, when 
the Leopard made her assault upon the Chesapeake. 

In 1811, Binns was glad and proud to be deputed to the 
that the 
Democratic party of Pennsylvania was ready for war; and he 
acted as chairman of the meetings by which the naturalized 
citizens of Philadelphia protested against being branded as 
As aid-de-camp to Governor 
Snyder, he also did zealous service in promoting the well- 
being of the troops. Another pleasing service which he 
performed, with delighted alacrity, was the complimentary 
presentment of swords from the State of Pennsylvania to 
her brave sailors, Decatur and Biddle. 

A warm love for the country of his adoption led Binns 
to publish a magnificent copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He claimed for this issue the honor of being the 
first verbally correct copy, and enthusiastically lavished 
upon it the utmost artistic perfection then reached in the 
United States. This beautiful publication he proudly sent 
to his old fellow-prisoner O’Connor, who placed it in the 
hands of La Fayette. 

Sudden and remarkable had been the political success of 
John Binns, and his prosperity continued unchecked until 
he breasted the tide of public favor, in his bitter antagonism 
to General Jackson. : 

The nation felt that a debt was owed to the hero of New 
Orleans, which could only be paid by the highest honors in 
the people's gift, and all efforts in opposition were fruitless. 


pleasing duty of assuring President’ Madison 


traitors by the Prince Regent. 
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In prosecuting a vigorous antagonistic campaign, Binns 
made much use of an accusation that General Jackson had 
shot some discharged militia as deserters. Upon this theme 
he constructed a placard adorned with six coffins, with ap- 
propriate letter-press in English and German, for distribu- 
tion throughout Pennsylvania. 

This paper, long famous as the coffin-handbill, must be 
considered as the lost Waterloo of his political career. It 
excited the public ire, and he barely escaped the vengeance 
of an incensed crowd which besieged his doors with an open 
coffin, in which they threatened to carry him through the 
streets of Philadelphia as an object of generai obloquy. 

For many years he continued to be widely known as 
Alderman Binns; and in a hale old age boasted that, in his 
imprisonment in the Tower, he had learned from the 
warders to sponge his head in cold water every morning, 
and by this sovereign specific had preserved his eyesight to 
bear the wear of fully eight hours’ application to reading 
and writing, without the aid of glass, until he was more 
than eighty years of age. 

- +2ecoe-- ————— 

Mr. B., a well-known metropolitan printer, mentions 
that on one occasion an old woman from the country came 
into the printing office with an old Bible in her hand. 

“*T want,” said she, ‘‘that you should print it over again. 
It’s gettin’ a little blurred sort of, and my eyes is not what 
they was. How much do you ax?” 

‘** Fifty cents.” 

**Can you have it done in half an hour? Wish you would 

want to be gettin’ home. I live a good way out of town.” 

When the old lady went out, he sent around to the office 
of the American Bible Society and purchased a copy for 
fifty cents. 

‘*Lor’s sakes a massy!” exclaimed the old lady, when she 
came to look at it, ‘‘how good you've fixed it! 
nothin’ so curious as you printers is!” 


~=_c-o- 


I never see 


Turrty thousand portraits of the Prince Imperial, made 
by a new process, have been seized in Paris, They were 
printed on cards which seemed to be blank; but if the 
cards were wet with water a photograph of the Prince 
became apparent in a few seconds. 


— ~~ s.ee+ 


A PARTING at a Chicago railroad depot: ‘‘Do not forget 


me or cease to love me,” murmured the husband. ‘‘ Never, 
never,” sobbed the wife, and she pulled out her handker- 
chief and tied a knot in it, that she might remember. 
+08” 
‘He is one of the few journalists who can put an enemy 
into his mouth without a fear of its stealing anything,” is 
the roundabout way adopted by a Western editor to call a 
brother editor an idiot. 





Tue Columbia Typographical Society has subscribed $25 
to the Washington Monument fund. 
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THE PRESS---ITS POWER AND DUTY. | 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW YORK | 

PRESS ASSOCIATION, AT ITS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING IN LOCKPORT, N. Y., JUNE 18, 1874. 

BY CHAS. E. SMITH, 


OF THE ALBANY JOURNAL. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS: Throughout the year 
I am accustomed to trace your impress on the thousand printed pages 
that come stamped with your power. To-night, standing in a kind of 
grand sanctum sanctorum—a hundred sanctums brought together in 
one—I am glad to meet you face to face—to read your thoughts, not in 
the imperfect transcript of formal expression, but in the quick sympa- 
thy of the glistening eye—and to speak to you who yourselves in turn 
speak to hundreds of thousands throughout the State. And yet, at the 
very outset, I am confronted with the difficulty of mytask. If I put my 
sickle to the practical phases of your work, the Tinsleys and the Par- 
kers have left me nothing to glean. If I turn to the higher glories and 
the nobler aspirations of your profession, the Potters and the Beechers 
have already traversed the ground. If 1 take some single element of 
the subject, it would probably prove a thrice-told tale. If I essay the | 
broader scope of the press, I shall run the risk of being lost in the 
magnitude of the undertaking, like the traveler wandering in the 
stately corridors of the Louvre, or wondering in the majestic halls of 
St. Peter’s. And so, daring to hope only for some variations on a | 
well-worn theme, it only remains to gather up a few of the many re- 
flections which suggest themselves, and weave them in a modest frame 
which shall illustrate the power and enforce the duty of the press. 

. LORD MANSFIELD’S PROPHECY. 

**So your Grace likes the comfort of reading the newspapers,” said 
Lord Mansfield, as Emerson quotes him, to the Duke of Northumber- 
land; ‘“‘mark my words; you and I shall not live to see it; but this 
young gentleman (Lord Eldon) may, or it may be a little later; but a 
little sooner or later, these newspapers will assuredly write the Dukes 
of Northumberland out of their titles and possessions, and the country 
out of its King.”” Lord Mansfield died eighty years ago. His predic- 
tion was spoken in the very dawn of the press. Junius had, indeed, 
already shaken cabinets and startled the throne itself by his bold and 
brilliant letters in the Public Advertiser. John Wilkes, the bad repre- 
sentative of a good cause, had made his dashing and daring assaults in 
the North Briton. On this side of the sea, Ben. Franklin, noble 
pioneer of the printer’s craft, had in the New England Courier eluded 
the law against the liberty of the press. But still, journalism had not 
passed its first crude stage. Cobbett had not bristled with all the 
sharp and incisive truths of his prickly Porcupine. Even half acen- | 
tury later, De Tocqueville spoke of the ‘‘ small influence” of the Ame- 
rican press. None of the wonderful agencies of the modern newspapers 
had been developed. Had any one suggested the possibility of a 
machine which should print twenty thousand an hour, or of locomo- | 
tive which should convey the newspaper all over the Commonwealth 
on the day of its publication, or the telegraph which skould put it in 
daily communication with the remotest corners of the earth, he would 
have been pitied as a madman. Of its achievements and power in the 
future, Lord Mansfield, even with the seer’s vision, could scarcely 
have dreamed in that early infancy of the press. But to-day, in its | 
vigorous manhood, its lithe sinews all aglow, its immense resources all 
in play, with steam and the lightning harnessed to its car, bringing all 
the world in tribute to its feet, carrying in turn its opulent treasures 
of thought and intelligence to all the world, and everywhere striking 
down the walls of caste and the battlements of special privilege—to-day, 
in their general tendency and influence, the newspapers are realizing 
the spirit if not the letter of the statesman's prophecy. 


| find them in the halls of legislation. 


| tion rising to the surface ? 


| Capitol. 
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OUR KINGS. 
In this country our dukes and kings are the elect of the people. We 
We find them in the Cabinet and 
the Senate House. And looking there, have we not sometimes won- 


dered at the decay of eloquence and the decline of power? Forty years 


| ago the kings of the Senate stood pre-eminent, and held unbounded 
| and undisputed sway. 


The Clays and Websters moulded the policy 
of parties and shaped the destiny of the State. Was there a new ques- 
The country watched and waited for the 
voice of the matchless orator of the West, with all the magic of his 
eloquence and all the sorcery of his influence, bowing to the spell of 
that political power whose force has rarely been equaled, and yielding 
to the necromancy of that personal charm whose fascination has never 
been surpassed. Were there principles, fitted to new emergencies, to 
be defined and established? The people hung upen the breath of the 
great expounder of the East, whose massive mind, carrying the very 
front of Jove, and whose stately utterance, advancing like the measured 
tread of armies, determined the platform and the creed of millions. 
We have brilliant and accomplished statesmen at the present day. 
We have men worthy of sitting in the seats of the illustrious chieftains 
of the past. We admire their genius, and recognize their high and 
varied services, and often listen with pleasure to their persuasive 
voices. But do we hang upon their lips a® our fathers hung upon 
those of Clay and Webster? Does the whole country pause in the same 
way while they speak, and take its plastic conclusions fresh from the 
mould of their utterance? Does the Senate furnish-the same inspira- 
tion for impassioned declamation as when the words spoken upon that 
arena thrilled and swayed the land? Are there any men, whether 
wielding the will of a Jackson or the eloquence of a Clay, who now 
possess the personal mastery and power? And if not, have we re- 
flected that it is due, not to any lack of force or intellect upon their 
part, but to the great advance of the average intelligence, and to the 
rise ofanother power—more facile, more flexible, and more persuasive— 
which has outstripped the leaders and statesmen and seized the sceptre 
of commanding influence ? 
issues 


It is the press which now masters the 
of the times and fashions the opinions of the world. It is the 
press which is now the grand forum of discussion. It thinks quicker; 
it acts more promptly; it speaks before the orators can get to their 
feet; it strikes while the iron is hot; it hammers every day; it brings 
all the resources of skill into play; it sits down and reasons with every 
man at bis fireside; it wins its way to attention with the news which 
attracts every eye, and then pours its argument into the awakened and 
sympathetic reader; and, in short, by its comprehensive range, its 
prompt expression, its frequent iteration and its universal diffusion, it 
has in some respects dethroned the influence of the Cabinet and the 
Capitol, and made itself 
THE 
in the State and in society. 


GREAT POWER 


We see the evidence of this every day. 
be made? 


Is the platform of a party to 
The press. leaves the convention only to formulate the 
principles it defines in advance. 
righted? 


Are there wrongs in the State to be 
The press leads the way to the legislative reform. 
great questions of national policy to be settled ? 
Congress listens. 


Are there 
The press speaks and 
Do foreign complications threaten? The press 
turns to the histories, ransacks the law books, announces its conclu- 
sions, and gives tone to public opinion before the statesmen have taken 
their snuff or got beyond their first official notes. Does the financial 
problem present itself for solution? The press grasps all its elements, 
reviews all its phases, adduces the principles of economic science, 
applies the test of past experience, forestalls the discussion of the 
Senate house, and if it does not control the vote, at least secures the 
veto. Take this very question—which is the commanding question of 
the day—and tell me whether, during the past few months, the public 
opinion of the land has been influenced more by the press or by the 
And, in the long run, which, think you, is bound to win? 


And so it is with every question of State. ‘For if printing have grown 
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to be as talk,’’ said Carlyle, nearly forty years ago, “then democracy 
(if we look into the roots of things) is not a bugbear and probability, 
but a certainty and event as good as come.” The dread of the crusty 
old cynic is realized. Printing has grown to be as talk. The press is 


THE TALK OF THE PEOPLE 

gathered up into one great volume, and pronounced with irresistible 
power. It is the throbbing of every pulse beat in the popular veins. 
It is the whole people speaking, often with as many tones as there are 
varying opinions among a myriad-minded mass, but sometimes with 
a united might which sweeps everything before it. Every sentiment 
finds expression; every fresh impulse is immediately recorded; every 
act ot Government is watched and scrutinized; an inquisition more 
searching and relentless than ever went before the auto da f2 is con- 
stantly maintained; opposing principles and tendencies contend with 
every weapon of reason for the mastery; and out of this grand struggle 
the progress of our institutions comes, and the true rule of the people 
is secured. 

It is because the press supplies the people with unbroken voice, be- 
cause through the press the people can address their representatives 
not merely on the day of election, but every day in the year, that the 
democratic principle has reached its highest development. 
der the demagogues fear it, even while they affect to despise. 
rature,” said Pitt to Southey, “will take care of itself.’’ 
answered Southey, “and take care of you, too, if you do not see to it.” 


No won- 
* Lite- 


of Dutch Gap, “and I defy it.’””. But the press keeps Butler, year after 
year, out of the Governor’s chair. 
that goes before and points the way for the public opinion, or as the 
standard-bearer that marches along with public opinion and bears its 
banner on high, or whether, remembering Byurke’s wise maxim, that 
he who would lead must sometimes follow, you more justly treat itas a 
union of both, now boldly striking out a new path, and now skillfully 
falling in line, in either case the press is 
THE EMBODIMENT OF POPULAR POWER. 

I do not detract from the dignity and importance of the work which 

remains to the statesman. I know that, after all that may be said of the 


vast field which the press fills, there is still a magnificent mission for | 


He i | through so ‘stupendous a struggle, and resorted to similar resources, 
e is | 


him—a mission which may well inspire the loftiest ambition. 
still the great figure in the public eye and the great actor on the pub- 
lic stage. It is the function of the press to discuss principles and 
general policies, and it is the function of the statesman to frame legis- 
lation and apply principles to practice. 
performance, whether they have been prescient and far-sighted, or 
whether they have grown up with public opinion to the high demands 
of the exigency, the public men of our period, facing the tremendous 
collision of long pent-up forces, have had a work greater and more 


difficult than even that of Hamilton or Jefferson, or that of Clay and | 


Webster. And now, with the smoking embers of the conflict still 


bursting out in fresh flames of passion, with the developments of diver- 


sified and stupendous interests, and the vast expansion of all the ele- | 


ments of State, the business of practical administration has assumed 
unprecedented proportions. All this is and must remain in the hands 
of the legislator and statesman. He works out details as the press 
never can. 
beauty the scattered fragmentary suggestions of widespread discussion. 
He organizes public opinion. But though all this be recognized, it is 
still true that, behind the statesman and beneath the ruler, the press is 
the grand lever which moves the world. 
THE PRESS AND REFORM. 

And when we recall what glorious work of public reform the press 
has accomplished during the past few months, with all our acknow- 
ledgment of its shortcomings, we may well feel proud of its achieve- 
ments. It has its faults; we do not deny them. 
we do not disguise them. 


It has its weaknesses; 
It has too much part'san passion, too much 
personal injustice, too little candor, too little reason. 





“Yes,” | 


Whether you treat it as the pioneer | 


Whatev say of their | French Revolution. 
en ee oe ei kindred misfortunes, and the historian draws a sickening picture not 


| that had appeared before.”’ 


He elaborates and clothes in all the forms of forensic | 


| which have been developing around us. 


It has too much |! 
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| coarse license, and too little true liberty. It is too fast in stirring tur- 


moil and strife, and too slow in wisely guiding them. But whatever 
its failures, it is for the most part faithful to the higher public inter- 
ests and hostile to all shams and wrongs. In the great metropolis 
there was a reeking Ring, with one band clutching the throat of the 
sluggish people and the other rifling the vaults of the rich treasury— 
the press grappled with it and toppled the giant iniquity in ruin. In 
the capital there was an offensive salary-grab com:nitted under cover 
of night and haste—the press opened its shotted batteries with a re- 
lentless fire and compelleda repeal. Under the shadow of the Treasury 
there was a dark, festering fraud in the Sanborn contracts—the press 


| dragged it from its hiding-place, turned on the lights, and with scor- 
| pion lashes drove all the participators into disgrace. 


In these strug- 
strongly entrenched and commanding all the 
resources of corruption, stood on the one side, and the newspapers, 
pouring on all the hot rays of truth like the solar microscope, stood on 
the other, it was proved again that a vigilant and courageous press is 
the best safeguard for public honesty and popular liberty. 

Burke says that the profession of law teaches men to “augur mis- 
government at a distance, and snuff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze."’ With all respect for that noble profession, I should 


gles, where wrong, 


| accept rather the modified judgment of De Tocqueville, who pays it 


scarcely less honor when he says that its influence is “the most power- 
ful existing security against the excesses of democracy,”’ and I should 


. . . < | find the description of Burke more applicable to the profession of jour- 
* The press is a forty-jackass-mud power,” says the mighty mud-flinger “ he ete = _— J 


nalism. The press must remain the great reliance of the country for 
effective warfare against 
MISGOVERNMENT AND CORRUPTION. 
No grander service has been performed by statesmen in tne Cabinet 
or by armies in the field than the press has rendered in breaking up the 


general profligacy which has threatened to destroy us since the war. 


This flood of corruption and demoralization is not surprising. It 
springs naturally and inevitably out of the conditions through which we 
| have passed, out of the debasing instrumentalities employed, out of the 

immense sums handled by the Government, out of the familiarizing of 
| the general mind with large figures and large enterprises, and out of 


the creation of false standards. No nation in modern times has gone 
without experiencing similar evils. 
but the substance was there. The wars of the Grand Monarch gene- 
rated the frightful corruption which produced the convulsion of the 


The form may have been varied 


The long conflict of England with Napoleon bred 


unlike that which rises up before us more than half a century later. 
He tells us how, to use his own words, “amidst the artificial rise in all 
commodities and the expenditure of the money borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment, fortunes were rapidly accumulated and an appearance of 
prosperity created among the middle classes totally unlike anything 
He proceeds to describe how the diseased 
ramifications reached everywhere, and then how deep retribution suc- 
ceeded the profligacy, and finally how what he calls the feverish 


| pulse of corruption ’* was again restored to a more healthful con- 


dition. 

The heart of our people has not been corroded in the same degree. 
It remains sounder and healthier. Yet it is not altogether free from 
the taint of that canker which has eaten into our public life and into 
our commercial and political morality. Absorbed in momentous 
issues, we have been too oblivious to these seeds of political disease 
Living upon a false basis, 
marked by a false currency and false values, we have grown into false 
ideas of attainment and false standards of action. Out of all this per- 
version has sprung the speculative mania, the morbid passion for 
rapid fortune and swift aggrandizemert, the inordinate ambition for 
towering enterprise with never a thought or a care for its morality, 
the gigantic railroad plunderings of the Jay Goulds, and the flaunting 
social leprosy of the Jim Fisks, the shameless debauchery of the Bar- 
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nards and the Durells on the bench, and the monstrous corruption of 
the Tweeds and the Butlers in politics. This hideous profligacy has 
spread with alarming force. But at the same time it has furnished our 
profession with the occasion of its 

GRANDEST AND NOBLEST TRIUMPHS. 

The press has grappled with the wrong, as Hercules grappled with the 
Lernwan hydra, and, like the fabled hero of antiquity, has succeeded 
in cutting off one head after another, and searing the wounds with the 
hot irons of the public reprobation, until there is gratifying hope of 
destroying the monster altogether. No other agency could have ac- 
complished the great work. Upon no other can the people so confi- 
dently and surely rely in this stupendous warfare. It is their own 
voice concentrated and intensified. It is their own will gathered up 
and hurled with all the force of the thunderbolt; and there are few 
public iniguities, though encrusted with the hoary traditions of ages or 
lying deep below the surface, that can long resist its batteries when 
once fairly opened upon it. 

But when we have described the commanding influence of the press 
on all the great problems of State, and have shown it as the watchman 
ou the tower against the approach and spread of corruption, we have 
touched only the ends of its grand scope. Under the shadow of the 
school house there are thousands who do not share its privileges. 
Within the sound of the church bell there are tens of thousands who 
never answer its summons. But 

THE NEWSPAPER GOES EVERYWHERE, 
teaching its lesson of light, preaching its gospel of duty, and proving 
itself pre-eminently the great educator of the times. Nothing is too 
vast for its unbounded grasp, nothing too minute for its microscopic 
attention. It sweeps the wide universe of thought and action, it 
reaches down to the smallest atom in the social fabric. 
on the same page the last crisis in the French Assembly and the last 
style in Frénch millinery, and turns with equal facility from the over- 
throw ofa peanut stand to the overthrow of an empire. It deals with 
social regeneration as well as political reform, and discusses ecclesias- 
tical movements as readily as financial problems. The most pervasive 
and persistent force in education; the mirror of society; the critic in 
art; the chronjcle of science; the handmaid of literature; the master 
in politics. 


It considers 


Where is the limit of its range, or the boundary of its in- 
In this kaleidoscope the bits of glass are of every tint and 
variety, and the shifting combinations are ever presenting new and 
more striking forms. 
NECESSITY 


fluence ? 


FOR RIGHT CONDUCT 


Such is the scope and such the power of the press. How much, 
then, depends upon its right conduct! How much of the welfare of 
society, of the protection of public interests, and of the progress of the 
State, rests upon its intelligence and its fidelity! Has it reached the 
high standard commensurate with this commanding influence? Is it 
governed, in all cases, by the deep sense of responsibility and the ele- 
vated principles of management which befit so grand a mission? Its 
own conductors would be the last to claim it. It would find no severer 
nor more rigorous critics than in its own rarks, If they have a just 
conception of the true ideal, and if they advance every year toward its 
realization, they are the first to recognize the present defects and 
shortcomings of the press. Conscious of the dignity and magnitude 
of its work and of the grandeur of its trust, they are aiming constantly 
at higher attainments. And this, let me say, is as true of the weekly 
as of the daily press. Perhaps not one of you watches the weekly 
county newspapers of the State with more closeness of interest than I 
do, and I note with pleasure their steady improvement. While they, 
like all of us, have yet great advances to make, in many of them I re- 
cognize strength, vigor, a thorough understanding of their special 
fields, and a direct, practical way of discussion, which is often more 
pointed and telling than the most labored leader of the metropolitan 
journal. I do not now stop to point out that the first function of the 
press everywhere is the collection of the news; that is a trite and ac- 
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cepted proposition, signally illustrated by the extraordinary progress 
of the past few years, which has brought the world within the compass 
of the daily report, and accomplished triumphs of news enterprise and 
miracles of swift achievement that haveastonished mankind. I do not 
stop to urge that the newspaper should draw a rigid line between the 
reading and advertising columns, and not allow the former to be used 
for the purposes of the latter—the principle is self-evident and well 
settled, though the practice may not always conform to it. I do not 
stop to discuss questions of business management, that belong more 
appropriately in your business meetings, where they can be treated in 
the most practical way with the tests and comparisons of varying ex- 
perience. Rather on this public occasion, regarding the press in its 
public relations and influence, we more naturally turn to some of its 
higher responsibilities, and dwell upon some of its higher obligations. 
The secret of the power of the press is its 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE, 
and this fact its conductors should never forget. Here is the tal- 
isman of its mighty influence. Against the deep-seated convictions 
and strong instincts and well-settled judgment of the people, it is pow- 
erless as the waves beaten back by the rocks. With the conscience 
and intelligence and feeling of the people impelling it, it is as powerful 
as the great force behind it. It is influential just so far as they find it 
embodying their own better purposes, and true to their own higher 
inspirations. This does not mean that it simply plays a secondary 
part, and merely reflects an obvious popular sentiment already appa- 
rent. It does not preclude it from striking out in original paths, or 
from taking the lead in new and beneficent movements, or from exer- 
cising immeasurable power in the discussion of the multiplied ques- 
tions upon which the masses want enlightenment. It does not even 
prevent it from standing up against an impetuous and mistaken popu- 
lar sentiment, and battling against the hot passions and the intolerant 
prejudices of the hour. There are times when the people are untrue 
to themselves, when they are swayed by mad impulses or strange de- 
lusions. The single error, rousing momentary resentments, may turn 
them against their cherished idol. 
revenges, 


The bloody crime, impelling swift 
may blind them to the sacredness of law. The false tra- 
dition, deadening the force of reason, may enchain them to the car of 
hoary wrong. Because the press should represent the people, and be- 
cause its power lies in this principle, must it share and reflect these 
impulsive follies and these infatuated delusions? On the contrary, 
what the principle means is simply this, that it should be always ani- 
mated by a conscientious study of the general good and by a faithful 
devotion to its requirements. Such a rule may impel it to protect the 
people, at times, against their own madness; but when passion cools 
and reason resumes her sway, they will themselves recognize the ser- 
vice, and give all the greater trust to the faithful mentors. The press 
—let us admit it, for we have seen conspicuous illustrations—is well 
nigh impotent when it ignores the sober judgment and disregards the 
plain common sense of the people; but when, guided by intelligence, 
inspired by honest convictions, and sincerely seeking the common 
good, it makes itself the true representative of the best impulses and 
aspirations of the masses, keeping abreast when they are right, leading 
when they lag, then its power and its influence are unbounded. 
INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 

Much has been said of “independent journalism.” Are we for it? 
For the independence of personal caprice, and indifferent principle 
and irresponsible action? No. 
devotion to public good, working out its grand objects through the 
practical methods of republican institutions? Yes. For the inde- 
pendence which recognizes no allegiance except to self? No. For the 
independence which speaks the honest judgment of the people? Yes. 
In its true significance we all believe in it. In its best sense it ought 
Does it 
Does it 
mean a sincere desire for the establishment of just and correct princi- 


For the independence of conscientioug 


to be universal, and I rejoice that it is steadily advancing. 
mean guidance by an honest sense of the true public welfare ? 
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ples? Does it mean a readiness to protect against wrong, and to labor 
for the well-being and progress of society? Does it mean the enforce- 
ment of the highest standard of public service, the exaction of fidelity 
and integrity in public places, and a quick sympathy with every new 
demand and every lofty ideal? And, finally, does it mean a faithful 
effort to attain these worthy and elevated ends through the appropriate 
and practical means of our political system, embodying the strength of 
associated action for the accomplishment of good which the general 
judgment may recognize, and free from trammels in repudiating the 
wrong which the individual conscience may condemn? Then do we 
all accept “independent journalism,” and all recognize the duty of 
seeking this ideal. 

But no term has been more grievously abused, none more grossly 
misapplied. Canning defined an independent man as a man who could 
not be depended upon; and when I look at some of the displays which 
are called “independent journalism,”’ Isee Canning’s witty and caustic 
definition curiously illustrated. To be so poor in principle and so 
destitute of earnest convictions, that you care not which side goes up 
or which side goes down—this is not independence. To grow harsh 
and acrid, with a sour and morose cynicism which, while other men 
seek the best practical good, simply sneers at everything, and, like the 
mock doctor of Moliére, puts the organ of the bile in the place of the 
heart—this is not independence. To indulge constantly in the light 
periphrase which plays with flippant smartness around every question 
and treats no contest as serious and momentous—this is not independ- 
Ours is a government of parties. By one party or another it 
must be administered. Through one party or another the citizen must 
make himself felt. Grant that every party has its faults and its wrongs. 
Grant that all of them fall short of the high standard of principle which 
should guide their action. Yet each represents its own special class of 
ideas, its own peculiar impulses, its own established tendencies, and 
between them the choice must be made according as we believe the 
one or the other best suited to secure the public good. The citizen, 
anxious to make his ballot tell upon the destiny of his country, cannot, 
upon the plea of “independence,” stand indifferent to the battle of 
parties; neither can the earnest journal. The editor is only the citi- 
zen in a broader sphere, speaking every day. I confess I am too much 
impressed with my duty as a citizen, and too earnestly interested in 
the questions of Government, to sit down coolly and calmly in my little 
private box of this great theatre of public opinion, and amuse myself 
with superior airs and petty criticiem on the faulty dress or the paste 
jewels, while the grand drama is moving forward around me. Instead 
of that, I will, with honest convictions, choose my party and fight its 
battles manfully and earnestly. In these combats between opposing 
principles and tendencies, give me not the “free lance” of the blithe- 
some tournay, but the true and trusty sword of an earnest cause. 


ence. 


INDEPENDENCE IN THE PARTY. 

Do I then make myself the slave of my party? 
thing it may do? Dol insist that it is always right and its opponent al- 
ways wrong? Far fromit. When the blunt and profane Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow was asked by a company of Presbyterians to aid in re- 
moving certain disabilities under which they rested, he gruffly an- 
swered: ‘Gentlemen, I will be perfectly frank with you. I am against 
you and for the Established Church! Not that I like the Established 
Church a bit better than any other Church, but because it is established. 
And whenever you can get your d—d religion established, I'll be for 
that too. Good morning to you.” That is not our maxim. We do 
not support our party because it is our party, but because we believe 
that in the main it represents right principles and right tendencies. 
We do not get our principles from our party, but our party from our 
principles. First the convictions and then the means of enforcing 
them. Nor do we proceed upon the, bigoted theory that “ orthodoxy 
is my doxy and heteredoxy is your doxy.” If our party is wrong, it is 
our duty to condemn it. If our opponent is right, it is our duty to 
acknowledge it. In seeking the strength of combined action among 
those who agree in the same general objects, we do not abjure this 


Do I support every- 





right and duty of independent judgment. We may say that the tri- 
umph of great principles and policies is so important, that we will not 
be misled by minor differences. We may say thatthe main issues at 
stake are so vital, that we will not be diverted, even by conceded 
wrongs upon less momentous points. But at the same time we will be 
candid in our criticisms, and will steadily seek to educate our party to 
more elevated standards, and inspire it with higher purposes. We will 
be independent not merely with negative criticiam, but with positive, 
organized force. 

This genuine independence we want to see stamped upon the press 
everywhere. Still more important, it needs to be guided by an alert 
conscience and nerved by high moral courage; the conscience which is 
quick and true to tell where the blow should be struck—the courage 
which dares to strike it; the conscience which clearly sees the wrong— 
the courage which is bold to rebuke it. I rejoice that the press has 
rapidly advanced towards this position. Within a quarter of a century 
it has made immense strides, and there has been a prodigious change 
in its relations to parties and the public. Then it took its cue from 
the acknowledged leaders; now it ranks itself as the most powerful of 
leaders. Then it followed in the wake; now it steps to the front. Then 
it meekly accepted its policy from the managers; now it gives its policy 
to parties. Then it defended the wrong which shielded itself under 
the party flag; now it compels the party to disavow and punish the 
wrong. Then it put success first, and right next; now it puts right 
first and success afterward. I grant we have not reached the ideal. 
I admit that many of our partisan papers, in their zeal for the cause to 
which they are attached, may be too slow in seeing the faults of their 
own side and too ready in finding faults on the other side, just as many 
of our so-called independent papers, in their negative character and 
their general cynicism, are too busy imitating the Roman king who 
went about chasing flies and flattening them onthe wall. The one may 
be too absorbed in the greater objects to give proper weight to the 
lesser; the other may be too finical about the lesser to make a just 
estimate of the greater. But I appeal to you whether, on the whole, 
the press is not showing real independence, true conscience, and high 
courage? Has it not, during the past few years, spoken with a free- 
dom and earnestness and power eminently creditable to itself, and 
incalculably advantageous to the country? And has it not, in its past 
advances, given the promise of continued progress and a loftier atti- 
tude of high-minded, independent journalism in the future ? 

The press should be 

GOVERNED BY TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 


The editor has no more right to be false to either, in his journal, than 
the citizen has in society; nay, far less, for the mischief will be as much 
greater as the tongue is many times multiplied. Montaigne declared 
that “lying was not a vice among the French, but simply a way of 
speaking.” Must we not confess that sometimes, in high political cam- 
paigns or in personal crusades, the press seems to have this way of 
speaking? Must we not confess that sometimes, through misapprehen- 
sion or otherwise, it comes no nearer a correct representation of what it 
purports to tell than the individual who came to the text, when, attempt 
ing to report the text, “‘ An angel came down from heaven and took a 
coal from off the altar,”” he got it, “An Injun come down from New 
Haven and got hold of a colt by the tail and yanked him out of his 
halter.””, Men who would scorn the dishonor of dissimulation or mis- 
representation in private, appear to proceed on the assumption that 
these things are occasionally justifiable before the public. To this 
rule of action there are two conclusive objections. In the first place it 
is poor policy. Judged by the low standard of success, without regard 
to the higher principles of morality, it does not pay. It seldom suc- 
ceeds even for the time; in the long run, never. The candor which 
aims at justice carries more weight than the smartness which simply 
aims at the advantage. The disposition of fairness wins more friends 
than the spirit of cunning. The people are, for the most part, dis- 
criminating and just. The readers of a newspaper soon come to learn 
whether they can rely upon its good faith, and its power will be pro- 
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portioned to its probity of principle. In the second place, if the per- 
version of justice and the distortion of truth were not prohibited by 
the law of policy, they would be forbidden by the code of morality. 
They violate 
THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 

The public has a right to say to the editor: *‘ You are placed in a 
position of unequaled trust and influence. You have the ear of the 
public. Your voice reaches every day or every week into thousands 
of homes. You are teacher, counsellor, and friend. 
this unmeasured power, your responsibility and obligations 
on the same scale. You have no more right to put a false : tate- 
ment in print than you have to speak it on the street. You have 
no more right to sustain an iniquity in your columns than you 
have to uphold debauchery in your household. You shall be judged 
in your public relations by a code as rigorous as that which should 
govern your private conduct, and as much more stringently ap- 
plied as the former is more widely influential than the latter. If, as 
a citizen, you spoke a falsehood, you would deserve to be branded a 
liar; so as an editor. If, in private, you encouraged immorality, you 
would deserve to be denounced as a reprobate; soin public. If, in 
your personal action, you supported and maintained a wrong, you 
would deserve to be condemned for complicity; so on the higher and 
broader plane of journalism. You are, from the very nature of your 
position, under special bonds for good behavior; and if you forfeit 
them, if you fail to fulfill the high obligations which you have taken 
upon yourselves, then so much the greater shall be your condemna- 
tion.” 

This is the principle which should govern your use of the editorial 
position. ‘* The King of France,”’ said Louis XII., when he mounted 
from the dukedom to the monarchy, ‘‘ does not revenge the injuries 
of the Duke of Orleans.”’ So the editor should not revenge the inju- 
ries or follow the caprices of the man. We have no business to carry 
our pergonal griefs or our personal ends into the editorial column. 
Our duty there is to truth and the people. We have no business to 
train our guns upon subjects which neither ought to be nor can be 
brought down. If we do, we shall find ourselves in the situation of a 
captain during the war, who was out on picket line one night, and saw 
a light on the mountain opposite, which he thought was a signal light 
ofthe enemy. “Corporal,” said he to one of his artillerymen, “do 
you see that light?” “Yes, sir.” ‘‘Put a hole through it,” ordered 
the captain. The corporal sighted his gun and was about to fire, when 
suddenly he looked up and exclaimed, ‘‘Captain, that’s the moon.” 
** Don’t care for that,” answered the determined captain; ‘‘ put a hole 
through it, any way.” 


And having 
are 


We have in the same way seen newspapers 
sometimes undertake to put a hole through a man or a public cause 
equally beyond the range of their artillery, but the only result of such 
attempts is to belittle themselves without harming the object of their 
impotent assault. 

ADVOCATE RIGHT PRINCIPLES. 

In one of his brilliant fallacies, Macaulay says of Burke that he 
“ chose his side like a fanatic, and defended it likea philosopher.’”” We 
should seek not only to defend, but also to choose our side like a phi- 
losopher—with the philosopher’s penetration, discernment, and reason. 
We are to advocate right principles. We are to enforce the maxims of 
public morality. We are to battle for just measures, battle with all the 
zeal and energy and vigor we can command. Of all men the editor 
ought to be rooted and grounded in deep convictions. Following the 
counsel of Sir Philip Sidney’s muse, we should “look in our hearts 
and write.” The eloquent speech comes red-hot from the soul; so 
does the burning and impressive leader. The advocacy which is con- 
strained may have the fine finish of dexterous skill, but it will lack the 
glowing force of fervid feeling. Give me even the passion of belief 
and the inspiration of enthusiasm rather than the cold glitter of 
polished art. We should have profound earnestness and sincerity—an 
earnestness which distinguishes between the man and the principle, 
and is courteous to our opponent while directing all its power against 





what we believe to be his mistaken cause. This sincerity and serious- 
ness of purpose does not exclude the employment of all the lighter 
weapons in the arsenal of controversy. There is a time for all things. 
Wit and humor, ridicule and satire—all the lighter and more delicate 
foils which do not approach coarse ribaldry or harsh vituperation— 
belong as much to the complete equipment of the journalistic armory 
as the battle-axe of truth and the broadsword of logic. ‘‘ There may 
be wool quilts,”’ says Carlyle, “‘ which the lath-sword of Harlequin will 
pierce when the slub of Hercules has rebounded from them in vain.’ 
We only urge the simple rule that whether the lath-sword or the club 
be used, it shall be only in the cause of truth, virtue, and justice. 
THE TRUE JOURNALIST. 

We have set up the editorial tripod; we have hinted at its scope and 
power; we have defined something of its spirit; now what quality of 
man shall we place on it? What attributes are required in the con- 
ductors of the press? The true journalist, like the true poet, must be 
born for his work. He should have a strong and manifest natural 
aptitude for it. The materials of many a good preacher or successful 
lawyer have been spoiled in a poor editor. The journalist needs the 
peculiar knack of his craft; the frame of mind adapted to its broad and 
special requirements; the scent for news as keen and sure as the 
pointer’s impulse on the trail; the instinct which tells what is justifi- 
able and demanded in journalism, and what is not; the clear insight 
which seizes the true current of the times; the judgment cool, yet 
quick, which balances the opposing reasons and decides as with a 
flash; the dexterity which is both rapid and correct in execution. 
These qualities may be and will be brightened by practice, but they 
must have a lodgment in the original organization of the mind. Then 
upon this solid foundation there should be built an ample superstruc- 
ture of broad and disciplined culture. 

EASY WRITING HARD READING. 

The editor should be an untiring worker. We hear much about easy 
writing and easy writers in the newspapers. Long ago Carlyle wrote, 
in his quaint and turgid way, “ But, indeed, the most unaccountable 
ready writer of all is, probably, the common editor of a daily news- 
paper. Consider his leading articles, what they treat of, how passably 
they are done. Straw that has been threshed a hundred times with- 
out wheat; ephemeral sound of a sound; such portent of the hour as 
all men have seen turn out insane; how a man with merely human 
faculty buckles himself nightiy with new vigor and interest to this 
threshed straw, threshes it anew; nightly gets up new thunder about 
it; and so goes on threshing and thundering for a considerable series 
of years; this is a fact remaining still to be accounted for in human 
physiology.”” True in a measure, O philosopher! both as a compli- 
ment to capacity and a suggestion of shallowness; and this faculty of 
ready writing is sometimes trusted to take the place of thorough study 
and work. But Sheridan furnished the true comment, more pointed 
and profane than polite, when he said, ‘‘ Easy writing is sometimes 
d—d hard reading.” 

LEARNING AND VERSATILITY REQUIRED. 

It is hard reading when it is not irradiated by thought and not 
weighed by knowledge. The editor should be a constant and laborious 
student. Do not misunderstand me. Above mere scholarship, above 
the rich acquisitions of the cloister, I place practical acquaintance with 
men and things. No vocation is more practical, or comes closer to the 
common thoughts and impulses of the people, or requires a wider 
range or more varied use of every-day knowledge. You remember 
Sydney Smith’s witticism on Lord John Russell, that he was ready at a 
moment’s notice to go up in a balloon, to perform an operation for 
cataract, or to take command of the Channel fleet. The journalist re- 
quires much the same versatility—on paper. He who woos this art 
must be a man of affairs and not a mere man of books. But if he can- 
not dispense with the-one, neither should he do without the other. 
You have the mission of public instructors—shall you undertake to fill 
it without culture? You are called to consider the course and analo 
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gies of national and political progress; shall you do it with only a smat- 
tering of history? 
criticism; shall you do it without a knowledge of literature and sci- 
ence? You are required to discuss the problems of finance and cur- 


rency which perplex the ripest statesmanship of the land—shall you 
venture upon this difficult field without any grasp of the principles of 


political ecohomy ? 

Pitt said of Sheridan, that “it would be atrocious arrogance in him to 
attem pt to answer what it would be unpardonable arrogan:e to attempt 
to understand.” Take care lest, in venturing upon great questions 
without adequate preparation, you provoke the reflection prompted in 
the old attorney by the flippant young lawyer, ‘‘ Who is this self- 
sufficient, all-sufficient, insufficient young man ?”’ 

EMERSON’S ADVICE. 

Giving personal counsel upon my own work, when I had just begun 
as a journalist, Ralph Waldo Emerson safd to me, “‘ Never let a day pass 
without giving at least half an hour, if you cannot give more, to the 


reading of history or some weighty matter ’—sage advice, which I | 
appreciate none the less because, in the daily tread-mill, I am far | 


from following it, and which, if I cannot always use it, I will at least 
pass on to others. The reason was obvious and two-fold. 
was, that it would perpetually feed the springs which the editor is 


always draining; and the other was that it would lift him out of the | 


turmoil and superficiality of present strife to the higher planes of 
thought and the serener atmosphere of reason, where he could gain 
broader and more elevated views of human action. 

THE IDEAL PRESS. 

And so, sensible of the great power, and mindful of the high respon- 
sibility and duty of the press, we should ever keep before us its noblest 
ideal. Its first function is to gather and preseypt the news; but supple- 
menting this and beyond this, there is for it a broad, rich, and glorious 
work. It should be attractive with every grace and charm, so that it 
will be not merely a necessary but a welcome visitor in every house- 
hold. It should be radiant with bright and cheery views of humanity 
and sociability. It should gather, not only the current intelligence of 
the hour, but the gems of thought and knowledge which, placed in its 
setting, will make it a rich treasure and a choice library. 
preserve a pure moral tone, remembering that, having won its way into 


the household, it has no right to carry moral pestilence there to taint | 


the young and poison the innocent. It should seek to broaden life, and 
make it more fruitful and beautiful to all who fall within its influence. 
It should put itself in sympathy with the best impulses and the most 
progressive spirit of the community, and should be the friend of every 
well-directed movement to advance art, refinement, culture, and gene- 
ral education. In a word, it should seek to be a power for just prin- 
ciples and honest administration in the State, and a minister of every 
pure purpose and sweet grace and wholesome influence in the home 
and in society. 

Between the journalism of the pastand the journalism of the present, 
there was a long sweep of progress. Between the journalism of the 
present and the journalism of the future, there will be another and 
similar stride. The mechanical appliances it uses, already so won- 
derful, will be carried by the artificer’s skill to a higher degree of 
perfection. The instrumentalities it employs, already so varied and 
multiplied, will be expanded bya finer organization into a quicker play 
and a broader reach. The ability and the genius enlisted in its service, 
already so brilliant, will scale grander realms of thought and loftier 
heights of achievement. And as it goes forward in its material tri- 
umphs, let us hope that its dominant spirit will move with even pace, 
so that, as we daily take the printed sheet, wondering at its vast mass of 
news, and studying its rich stores of knowledge, laughing at its bright 
flow of wit and humor, and weeping at its melting tale of woe and 
wrong, we shall find it also pure and fragrant and wholesome, and, 
while acknowledging the genius that marshals its columns, shall recog- 
nize asa still higher glory that they are faithfully guided by truth, 
justice, honor, and conscience. 


You are expected to perform the functions of | 


The first | 





| place. 


It should | 
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FOURTH-OF-JULY CELEBRATION AT KNOXVILLE, 


ADDRESS OF GEN. A. E. BURNSIDE BEFORE KNOXVILLE 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The simple announcement (through the medium of a 
small circular on the 26th of June) of the fuct that General 
Ambrose Everett Burnside had accepted an invitation ten- 
dered him several weeks previous, to deliver an address on 
the 4th of July, before the Printers’ Excursion and Picnic 
Party, at Inskip Station, four miles north of this place, on 


| the Knoxville and Ohio Railroad, under the auspices of 


Knoxville Typographical Union, No. 111, set all East Ten- 
n€ssee ablaze with anxiety and enthusiasm, which increased 
in fervor as the auspicious day for the visit drew near. 
Meeting after meeting was called in the city, morning and 
evening, each succeeding meeting ratifying the action of its 
predecessor, and taking broader strides toward a universal 
and hearty welcome to him who had been, to all East Ten- 
nessee in common, a ‘‘ very present help in time of need.” 
Committees, mixed and numerous (the blue and gray en- 
thusiastically mingling together as one man), with duties as 
various, were appointed to arrange the preliminaries. 
Opulence slackened her purse-strings, while labor wielded 
an untiring arm in the work of welcome to East Tennessee’s 
Deliverer. 

A committee, on behalf of the citizens and the Union, 
was appointed to meet the distinguished visitor at Bristol, 
on the State Line, one hundred and thirty miles above this 
The trip from Bristol to Knoxville was one con- 
tinued ovation. The people collected in large assemblages 
at the stations to do him honor. The most remarkable 
feature of fhe trip was the extraordinary facility with which 
the General recollected names and faces. At every station 
he would get out and descry among the bystanders some 
faces seen during the remarkable campaign in East Ten- 
nessee, and would walk up to the parties, take them by 
the hand, and call them by name, whom he had not seen 
since the close of the war—nearly eleven years. 

On arriving at this place, the General was greeted by a 
salute from the University 12-pounder, while large crowds 
smiled ‘‘thrice welcome.” After considerable hand-shak- 
ing, the people’s guest was conducted to the residence of 
Mr. Perez Dickinson, who had tendered, by telegraph, the 


| hospitalities of his mansion, which was besieged, to a late 


hour, by an anxious throng. Early Saturday morning 
found the number of visitors increased to hundreds, em- 
bracing every creed and condition of people, nearly all of 
whom had some kindness to speak of, or some little anec- 
dote to tell, in which the General had always exhibited 
the good qualities with which Nature has endowed him. 
Among the anecdotes was one related by a printer, who 
then resided at Graveston, in the northern portion of Knox 
County, who furnished the General with a complete dia- 
gram of Central East Tennessee, embracing Cumberland 
Gap and other mountain passes, Graveston, Tazewell, 
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Jacksboro’, etc., and all the roads leading to Knoxville. 
The General took the plot as furnished, and proceeded to 
the Gap and drove the Confederates from it. 
turn, the General met this printer (J. A. Compton), and the 


On his re- 


following dialogue ensued: 

‘* Well, General, how’s matters at the Gap ?” 

“Well,” replied the General, ‘‘ we’ve knocked it all into 
‘pi,’ and we want you to go down (to Knoxville) and help 
the Parson (Brownlow) to set it up.” 

On the morning of the Fourth, just as old Sol was making 
his appearance in the eastern horizon, the University guns 
belched forth their welcoming thunder, which brought 
every fjre-tried East Tennessean, who heard their sullen 
roar, to his feet; and, at an early hour, a continued stream 
of sturdy farmers—with lads, lasses, and all—began to pour 
into the city, suddenly augmenting the city assemblage 
from hundreds to thousands. 

At 10 o’clock the procession was formed in front of the 
Temple of Justice, composed of the City Government, Fire 
Department, Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Masons, 
and civilians, headed by a band of martial music, which, 
under control of marshals, marched to the Female Institute 
Grove, where a regular programme was faithfully carried 
out. The President of the Day, Mr. Perez Dickinson, in- 
troduced Rev. T. W. Humes as Chaplain of the Day, who 
delivered, before the regular exercises were commenced, an 
earnest, eloquent prayer. Hon. O. P. Temple then deliv- 
ered a welcome address, to which General Burnside appro- 
priately responded. 

After music from the band, and the reading of the De- 
claration of Independence, the vast multitude dispersed, 
and the distinguished visitor was conducted to his rooms, 
where he remained till 1.30 P. M., at the expiration of which 
time he was conveyed in an open barouche to the depot of 
the E. T. V. and G. R. R., escorted thither by a multitude 
of people. 

After a pleasant ride of four miles from the city, the Ex- 
cursion and Picnic Party arrived at Inskip Station (which, 
by the way, bears the name of the illustrious founder of the 
National Camp Meeting Association), where a procession 
was formed, and marched to the speaker’s stand in the 
midst of the Camp Grounds. After music, and a salutatory 
address and prayer, Hon. J. M. Thornburgh delivered the 


following 
WELCOME ADDRESS. 
General Burnside : 

By request of the Typographical Union, the very pleasant duty has 
been assigned to me of welcoming you to our mountain homes, and in- 
troducing you to this large assemblage. 

A few short years ago, when war—civil war, with all its attendant 
horrors—brought desolation and ruin upon this fair land, and the 
loyal people oi East Tennessee, whose continued appeals to the Na- 
tional Government, unanswered, had almost changed hope to despair, 
a long, blue line, whose glittering steel flashed in the Autumn sun, 
was seen winding its weary way through our mountain defiles, across 
our valleys and streams, bearing that long banished flag our people 
loved so well; and there was heard one universal shout of joy echoing 
from mountain to mountain, and reverberating through all our valleys, 
att sting the gladness of a delivered people. The leader of that army 
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is your guest to-day. His name I need not speak. It is written on the 
hearts of our people in characters that time can never efface. It is 
entwined with the sacred memories of bygone days—days of struggle 
and toil and anguish, of that hope deferred that maketh the heart sick; 
and days of bright and buoyant gladness, of pealing bells and boom- 
ing cannon, and wild rejoicing; it is embalmed in the hearts of brave, 
strong manhood; in the tearful gratitude of feeble childhood, and in 
famine-wasted womanhood; and when this generation shall have 
passed away, the children of the next shall ever, here in our loved 
East Tennessee, speak in tones of love and gratitude the honored name 


of Burnside! 


But in the short intervening years that have passed since we last 
greeted him here, what changes have taken place! The dark war cloud 


| that lowered upon us, with its electric flashes, followed by the roaring 


of artillery and the fierce rattle of musketry, has disappeared, and left 
us in the bright noonday of peace and recuperated prosperity. The 
ditches and the parapets of Fort Saunders—where Longstreet’s gallant 


| army swept and surged like the ocean's angry waves against invincible 


*highlanders,”’ who stood like a rock-bound shore, dashing to spray 
the fierce tide that rushed against them, until victory, with torn and 
bloody garments, perched upon our banner—are gradually fading away, 
and the stillness of a Sabbath morning reigns over the spot where 


| raged the fearful and deadly struggle for the possession of our moun- 


tain city. ‘ 
North and east of Saunders* ensanguined heights, where their ashes 


| and smoking ruins told of war’s fearful desolation, are now seen the 
| blooming gardens and vine-clad happy homes of a contented and pros- 


perous people. But better, far better than all these, the discordant 


| passions war engendered—which then rankled in the breasts of a 
| divided people—have vanished like the smoke of battle that enveloped 





the contending armies; and the blue and gray sleep not more peace- 
fully near each other in our beautiful cemeteries, than do those who, 
surviving the struggle, then entertained different political creeds, 
fighting under different banners, now labor side by side, to secure, for 
all future time, the unity of this vast national domain, to re-establish 
good fe elings toward each other, and patriotic sentiments toward the 
General Government, that we may be, not only the freest and happiest, 
but soon the wealthiest and most powerful nation of the earth. 

Sir, on this the anniversary of the nation’s birthday, you are here 
surrounded by men from the ranks cf both armies, who have met, not 
only to celebrate this day, but to welcome you back to the scenes of 
your toil and battles. 

You came among us in tbe darkest hours of our history, and brought 
us the protection of our country’s flag; and though, in the absence of 


| civil authority, you were clothed with almost absolute power, you 


dealt kindly and tenderly with our defenceless people, whether of the 
one side or the other; and of all our Generals, you best understood 
and appreciated our people and their unhappy condition. And in the 
name of that people, I bid you welcome. 

And though your own State has honored you, by making you for six 
years its Chief Magistrate—and allow us to hope they are soon to add 
additional evidence of their admiration and confidence—yet, go where 
you will, be your lot cast wheresoever it may, there willever be waiting 
you the warmest welcome to the hearts and homes of East Tennessee. 
Ladies and gentlemen, General A. E. Burnside. 


General Burnside replied as follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It gives me pleasure to meet you and your associates 
to-day. When I received, several weeks ago, a letter from Mr. Sea- 
man, on behalf of your Union, tendering me a most cordial invitation 
to join your Association to-day in celebrating this our national anniver- 


| sary, I determined to pass a portion of the day with you, if possible, as 


| 
| 
| 


I had already decided to make an effort to visit my friends in Knoxville 
on this day. When I found it was possible to start, I telegraphed him 
to that effect, and said it would give me great pleasure to meet you and 
to speak to you, not to exceed ten minutes. It now gives me pleasure 
to fulfill that promise. I congratulate you upon the success which is 
attending your meeting, and I am gratified beyond measure in the re- 
ception given to me by your Association, and the thousands of our 
fellow-citizens assembled in this beautiful grove. 

To you, Col. Thornburgh, allow me to present my thanks for the 
kind words you have spoken to me. I am not entitled to the full 
measure of praise that you have bestowed upon me. To my comrades, 
who, like you, were gallant soldiers in the field, that praise is due for 
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the work done in East Tennessee. It is now near eleven years ago 
that I crossed one of the great chains of mountains by which you are 
surrounded. Then I was at the head of an armed host, not for inva- 
sion, but for protection of your people. A long time before I was 
ordered to a command in the West, my heart had been moved by the 
many grand examples of their patriotism; and as soon as I assumed 
command of the Department of the Ohio, arrangements were at once 
inaugurated Yor a march into East Tennessee. At my headquarters in 
Cincinnati, the refugees from this section were constant and welcome 
visitors. They were of infinite service to the Government, not only as 
advisers, scouts, and guides, but as disciplined gallant soldiers, making 
up, as they did, some of the finest regiments in the army. Their de- 
votion to the cause, and their thorough co-operation with me in all my 
work in this department, have endeared them to me and their other 
comrades beyond measure. Iam glad to meet so many of them here 
to-day. The survivors of the gallant old Ninth and Twenty-third Army 
Corps join me in friendly greetings to them. Combined, they formed 
a command of which any General might be proud. 

I will not attempt a detailed account of their services here; they are 
as fresh in your memories as in mine. We have but to recall Cumber- 
land Gap, Blue Spring, Campbell Station, and Knoxville, to have their 
services vividly before us. But on an occasion like this, it is not meet 
to dwell upon the details of these conflicts. We should rather draw 
the curtain over them. Let us unite as brother freemen in thanking 
God that these conflicts are over; that our country is again at peace; 
and although some of the saddening effects of the war are still appa- 
rent, let us hope and believe they are rapidly passing away, and that 
the coming generations will only remember it as a conflict between 
their forefathers, who were brothers, and in which equal gallantry and 
devotion to the cause for which they were fighting, were shown by 
both sides. By this Ido not mean that we must forget the glorious 
exploits on either side, nor erase from our flags the name of the en- 
gagements into which they were carried to victory or defeat; neither 
do I mean to say that we must look upon the cause of the South asa 
just one. Far be it from me to do anything to diminish the import- 
ance of the lesson taught to us and the whole civilized world, that the 
Government of the United States has the right and powe? to put down 


fought with a courage and devotion to what they thought was right, 
and, the contest over, we should be willing to grant this. 

But, my friends of East Tennessee, as I before said, I came into your 
midst at the head of an armed host. My memory must fail me in all 


things when I fail to remember, with grateful heart, the kind reception | 


received from you. And now, after a lapse of eleven years—not at the 
head of an armed host, not as one in authority, but as an humble citi- 


zen, with no retinue—I come back after your frequent cordial invita- 


tions, and meet as warm a welcome as that you first gave me. Great 
changes have taken place since first we met; but there is no change in 
my affection for your people, and Iam glad to feel that I meet with a 
response from you all. 


rate address to you. 
talk to you of your duties, and congratulate you on your successes. 


great integrity, industry, skill, and education. Your duties do not 
only require of you skill in your calling, but preparation as far as pos- 
sible to fill any position in the press which may devolve upon you. No 
good printer fails to aspire to promotion in his calling, and he should 
strive to qualify himself for higher position. 
upon the press. 
power; more powerful is it than that held by any class or profession, 
and it should endeavor to wield it with discretion, boldness, truthful- 
ness, and fairness. It should battle against wrong in all its phases, 
whether it be oppression, usurpatiou, monopoly, bribery, corruption, 
unfair legislation, or dishonesty of any kind. 
civil and religious liberty, honesty in all the walks of public and private 
life, and protection to all the oppressed and down-trodden of all the 
world. 
use their power in accordance with the above principles. 
should all resolve to be governed by them. 
than that “fair play is a jewel.”” Of the special objects of your Union 
Iam not fully conversant, but take it that you are joined together for 
purposes of protection, friendly association, mutual improvement, and 
charitable objects. 


But you 


| M. Z . 
Great duties devolve | 
It holds within its control a wonderful engine of | 


It should fight for truth, | . P 
a etait masa, | Uae long been connected with the paper, and is thoroughly 


| qualified for his new duties. 
You will grant me that some agents of the press do not always | L 


There is no truer saying | 
| store lately and wanted to see the papers for a week back, 


So long as you follow these purposes, great good 
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will result from your work; but no one knows better than you, that 
often these Unions fall under the control of bad men who use their 
power to their own advantage, and to the detriment of the members 
generally. There is another thing that I have sometimes thought an 
objection to them. Many of the members, from their connection with 
them, become fastened to the position they occupy, and do not seek 
advancement, but continue all their lives tools of the designing leaders. 
This can hardly be so with your Union. I am favorable to all of them, 
just so far as they are of advantage to the working men. I am obliged 
to you for the invitation you sent to me to be with you, and for your 
kind reception. But for your invitation, I probably might not have 
come to East Tennessee at this time. For although I had determined 
to come, if possible, that determination was made more strong by your 
invitation. 

This has been to me a most glorious day. It has given me the oppor- 
tunity of renewing many old and valued acquaintances, and receiving 
from them many kindly greetings and hospitalities. I was met at the 
railway station, last night, by your distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Dickinson, the same good friend that first met me when I entered 
Knoxville eleven years ago, and was taken by him to the same hospitable 
mansion he welcomed me to then. This morning, as I was awakened 
from my slumbers by the sound of artillery, I almost fancied myself 
again in the midst of the conflicts of war; but upon looking out upon 
your grand mountains and noble river, and witnessing the peaceful 
scenes before me, I realized that these were not sounds of discord and 
conflict which make anxious hearts, but were sounds of welcome which 
made my heart glad. God grant that the same peace which exists in 
all East Tennessee, this bright and glorious day, may continue for 
ages, and that we and future generations may continue to celebrate 
this glorious anniversary with the same happiness and loyalty that 
have characterized our meeting to-day. 


Speeches were delivered by several other distinguished 
personages, after which the multitude partook of refresh- 
ments and enjoyed the festivities of the picnic till late, 


| when the party returned to the city. 
rebellion; but I do mean to say that the Southern soldiers, as a mass, | 


And thus ended the day—a day that will long be re- 


| membered by the people of East Tennessee, and especially 
| by Knoxville Typographical Union, No. 111. 


Rosert Ronanp. 


KNOXVILLE, July 6, 1874. 





Recentiy a French newspaper published that a banker's 


| country house had been robbed in the night, ‘‘but fortu- 


nately the thieves, in their hurry, had failed to open the 


second drawer on the right hand side of the escritoire, in 
Gentlemen of the Typographical Union: I have prepared no elabo- | 


You have here more gifted speakers than I to | A ‘ : 
| three days later the editor received the following note: 
Your art requires of you, in order to perform your duties properly, | 


which was a large sum of money in bank notes.” Two or 


Mr. Eprror—I cannot sufficiently thank you for the information 
given in your excellent paper, It was in every respect exact, as I 
found on going last night, for the second time, to the house of 
The bills were there, and now are in my possession. 

{No signature ——. You will understand my scruples.) 


=o 


Mr. Hvueu J. Durporow has been appointed ship-news 


| editor of the Philadelphia North American, in place of the 


veteran George Knorr, who recently died. Mr. Durborow 


+ -See> 


Ar Burr Oak, Michigan, a young lady entered a drug 


and the intelligent clerk showed her a roll of sticking- 
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UNION MEN—BEWARE! 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:——I ask of yon a little space for a few words on a topic 
important to all your readers, and which, I hope, may prove 
serviceable to some. I speak of the principles and prac- 
tices of those who call themselves Union men—members of 
some body or society of men. And while I shall speak of 
such societies generally, I address myself more particularly 
to those of our own profession—the International and Sub- 
ordinate Typographical Unions. 

The principles of such bodies, as generally recognized, 
are therencouragement of good workmen, the maintaining 
of a fair rate of wages, and conducting the necessary busi- 
ness of the trade, as between each other, in the most econo- 
mical and trustworthy manner. These, if fairly and 
honestly carried out, are deemed to be a legitimate field 
worthy of the support of all good men. But what is the 
practice ? 

I will cite one or two examples in our own profession. 
And it was only the other day a paragraph appeared in 
several of the newspapers, stating that, in Ohio, the hands 
employed upon a daily were replaced by non-Union men, 
and two or three days after these latter were all taken sick, 
supposed to have been poisoned by something placed in the 
coffee which they drank; and it was added that *‘ suspicion 
rested en the members of the Union who had been dis- 
charged.” In another instance, during a strike, intimida- 
tion was used to prevent non-Union hands from working in 
offices vacated by Union men. 

Now, sir, in the first cited case, not only would suspicion 
rest upon the members discharged, but it would ‘throw 
discredit upon the organization all over the country.” The 
public too readily give credence to these tales of inhuman 
savagery, and pay little heed to remonstrances from the 
suspected persons. I hope it is untrue; but the passions of 
some men lead them to devise the most outrageous means 
of wreaking revenge, and sometimes upon innocent persons. 
Iam pleased to see that the Union there has discounte- 
nanced the act. Would a good workman condescend to so 
disgrace himself? ,What is gained by such an act, even 
though revenge is attained? And does the perpetrator 
know that he is injuring himself and the organization to 
which he belongs far more than he can injure the objects of 
his wicked and dastardly scheme? Does he think his fellow 
Unionists approve his deed? No, sir, I cannot believe 
any right-minded man can do so. And what a weak mind 
the poor deluded creature must have! 

Again, while in some instances I know strikes are una- 
voidable, if they must take place, why intimidate those who 
are willing to do the work others have refused? If any 
sensible man thinks that anything substantial is gained by 
such subterfuges, I have not yet met with such an authority. 
That they may be temporarily successful, there is no doubt; 


but in the end the reaction is threefold. There is nothing 
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brave nor honorable in the act. Instead, it evinces a fear 
of losing, or rather being unable to regain, a situation worth 
keeping. Else what good result is to follow? There are 
plenty of mean men, who care nothing about others so long 
as they can run their own machine; but are these men 
worth having in an organization ostensibly existing for the 
common welfare? Would they improve its morals? Would 
they even keep thei#promises made on entering? I think 
not; in many cases, I am sure of it. 

Where, then, are the benefits of intimidation, rioting, or 
violence, to further the ends of disappointed workmen? To 
subvert order is to bring trouble upon themselves and 
families. 

Order is heaven’s first law, 
and without it the world would be at a standstill. Look at 
unhappy Paris! or Spain! or Cuba! or even Louisiana or 
Arkansas! 

But where are the better and more intelligent class in our 
societies? Do they bear no share in these acts? 
blame attached to them ? 
sequences ? 


Is no 
Do they always escape the con- 
I think, sir, these are the men who are morally 
responsible for these acts. If they would attend the regular 
meetings, and instill into them some of the good sense and 
superior knowledge which they possess; if they would feel 
more interest in the matters connected with the society, and 
help each other to bear the burden of the business; not only 
would many troubles be foreseen and averted, but their in- 
fluence would be exerted for good on their less fortunate 
brethren, and the younger members would look up to them 
and learn honesty, fearlessness, and independence, instead 
of the examples so often now placed in their way for imita- 
tion. If these men neglect their duty, how can we expect 
Let our Unions look to their 

Let them set an example to the trades and profes- 
We are acknowledged to be—or have been so—at 
the head of the working class. Shall we allow ourselves to 
be degraded? Put away intemperance, violence, intimida- 
tion, and apply yourselves to raise the status of labor; to 
withdraw the stain now branding trades unions, and let 
society—the public—see that men can combine to be men— 
manly, honest, fearless, and independent. 

This cannot be accomplished at once. It will take years 
to mature. But have we not sunk low enough? Every- 
where strikes are liable to take place. Let us see that no 
act of ours shall be derogatory to our body. 

One word more. Is it necessary to strike for such trifles 
as have lately—within the last twelve months—been the 
cause of trouble and discomfiture? Is the inéelligent com- 
positor as bad a logician, so insecure an architect of his 
own good? Reason before passion; thoughts before acts. 
While the non-Unionist is not better than the Unionist, the 
latter has principles at stake which the former has not. He 
is watched by the world. By their deeds ye shall know 
them. 


things to work smoothly? 
laurels! 
sions. 


Then, fellow Unionists, I ask you to Beware! 
PROMPTER. 
New Haven, Conn., July 25, 1874. 
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TWO-COLOR CALENDARS. 
In the September issue, we will show a series of Calen- 
dars for two colors, to which the attention of the tasteful job 
printer, and the trade generally, is invited. In mechanical 


execution—composition, engraving, electrotyping, block- 


ing, and mortising—we believe them to be superior to any- 
thing of the kind ever offered to the trade; and hope their 
appearance will be greeted with numerous orders from ap- 


preciative printers. 


see. 


INTERNATIONAL SPELLING. 

In these days of liberty, when all kinds of rights are 
being granted to all kinds of people, it might be expected 
that a claim would be asserted for the recognition of the 
right of individuals to their own proper names. 

Of all the property belonging to man, he would seem to 


have undisputed title to his baptismal cognomen; and the | 


same claim might be granted“to places—yet this is far from 
being the case. 
London can safely be described as a place of some 


repute, with a name which she has very freely boasted | 


for centuries; yet her ancient neighbors across the Chan- 
nel persist in styling her Londres, adding insult to in- 


jury, by first assuming the privilege of mispronouncing | 


the word, and then spelling it according to the mispronun- 
ciation. 

Conformity to a standard orthography is considered es- 
sential to the profession of authorship, and some knowledge 
of the languages of other countries is regarded as an ad- 
ditional grace, yet in the case of proper names a singular 
exception is allowed. Apart from other considerations, it 
might be supposed that general convenience would tend to 
establish fixed rules of orthography, at least in the names 
of those places constantly used in journalism. Yet far 
from this being the result, as a case in point, the recent 
Exposition has been the theme of the newspaper world; and 
while the English, American, and Italian journals describe 
it as taking place in Vienna, the local papers spell the name 
as—Wien! 

We are constantly reminded, by the handsome type of an 
Italian typographer, that he calls his residence Firenze, yet 
we unhesitatingly direct to him at Florence, although his 


orthographic retort of Filadelfia destroys our boasted 


| brotherly love as suddenly as it ever fell before a fireman’s 
| fight. 

| The honest Briton was astonished that even French 
| babies could talk French; but it is difficult to understand 
why an educated Parisian should denude our name of its 
classic grace, and deform it into Philadelphie, which, to a 
native, is not only incorrect but illiterate, conforming to 
| the pronunciation of the vulgar. 

By American usage, Paris is spelled correctly, and we 
only claim a republican privilege of mispronouncing the 
| word at our own good pleasure, considering accuracy as an 
affected means of proclaiming the acquirements of travel. 

The want of a standard leads to such a wretched state 
of confusion, that the same number of an Italian journal 
may contain both forms of New York and Nuovo York, 
while a spasmodic effort will bestow a painstaking accu- 
racy on the word Manhattan, described as being in the Stati 
| Uniti. ‘ 

Where the written and printed characters of language 
differ in both form and sound, an equivalent may be diffi- 
cult to attain; but there can be nothing essential gained by 
the Italian press in translating England into Inghilterra, 
London into Londra, or Great Britain into Gran Brettagna. 
Belgium and its capital also suffer many orthographic sor- 
rows, being spelled several ways by the nations using Roman 
characters, in which a uniformity could be easily produced. 

Usage has accustomed us to many perversions and inver- 
sions in geographical terms, which have now the excuse of 
general acceptance. In some instances, also, a complete 
translation into another language can be defended as being 
no infringement of the law, first promulgated in Eden, that 
| the name should describe the nature; but there is no such 
apology for the alteration in the names of individuals. 

These cognomens at once include and describe race and 
family. The untranslatable Hans or Patrick, bestowed by 
parents at the baptismal font, with the approbation of the 
Church and the endorsement of kindred, must be respected 
as the best title of the individual to his due place in the 
world. No equivalent can be found that will not destroy 
some link of relationship or some bonds of association, and 
the slightest alterations lead to such absurd incongruities 
as the half-French, half-German denationalizations of Jean 
Gutenberg and Pierre Schoiffer, or the semi-Italianized 
Niccolo Jenson and Beniamo Franklin. 

The want of system in our present usage is well illustrated 
in a recent English article upon French newspapers. In 
closely succeeding lines the ‘‘Country” and the ‘ Press” 
are described as sold at kiosques and cafés, while ‘‘ Figaro” 
and the ‘Little Journal” are affected by the furore during 
the Commune. In such a piece of patchwork, translation 
can only be limited by the linguistic attainments of the 
author. Surely Figaro has no stronger title than Le Pays, 
| Le Presse, or Le Petit Journal, and the Commune has as 
| much right to the honors of italics as the café and the 

kiosque. 
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AMERIOA AND PRINTING. 


The world of thought was without form and void, and | 


darkness lay upon the face of the deep, when, as if in 
answer to the Supreme mandate, ‘‘Let there be light!” 
came the two sister discoveries—America and Printing. 

The mind of man, bursting from the thraldom of the 
dark ages, found in the wide regions of the West room for 
its newly-aroused powers, and Printing was welcomed as 
the needed expression for the stimulated thought. 

Under Providential guidance the influence spread slowly, 
as wave propels wave until the whole surface is astir. 
Three centuries moved steadily onward, and awakened 
manhodd found old laws and governments too narrow, and 
burst them asunder. 


| except 
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be absolutely indecorous, and a gentleman distinguished 


for his learning lucidly proved that their use would corrupt 
public morals by increasing the facilities for forgery. De- 


| spite all opposition, the general public has, however, speed- 


ily learned that there are a thousaud questions and answers 


| that may freely be confided to the discretion of the post- 


man without any fear of disagreeable consequences, and 
postal cards are now in use in every country of Europe 
tardy Turkey, while they flutter like flocks of 


| birds throughout the length and breadth of letter-writing 


Thus the closing years of the eighteenth century per- 


fected those of the fifteenth; the discovery of America 
echoes amid the reverberating ruins of the falling Bastile, 
and the American Revolution is but the great century plant 
blossoming from the seed dropped by the hand of Guten- 
be rg. 

The approaching years are, therefore, blooming with an- 
niversaries; and the discoveries of the fourteenth century, 
and the revolutions and inventions of the eighteenth, will 
beautify with memories the nineteenth’s dying years. 

Among the coincidents of the time, it is found, by recent 


America. 

It is said that the invention is due to a learned Austrian 
professor, and it is certain that the first postal card ap- 
peared in that country as early as the first of October, 1869, 


| under the appropriate name of Korrespondenz-Karte. 


The postal cards were put into circulation in Germany on 


| the first of July, 1870, and were immediately found to be of 
| the greatest practical value in the army. 


| Switzerland. 


investigation, that Caxton began his good work in England | 


in 1476; and we may, therefore, garner his laurel crown 
into the crowd of trophies which glorify our Centennial 
year. 

It has 
anniversary by a collection of the great printer’s publica- 
Thanks to the blackletter bibliomania, to which 
George ITI. lent a helping hand, the works of Caxton and 


tions. 


sured them from destruction. An extension of the scheme 
could readily gather those more modern additions which 
would complete the array of British typography, from its 
commencement to the present day. In natural sequence 
would come the presses, machinery, and types, by which 
the work has been accomplished, revealing to the eye the 
crowning inventions of the successive years rising, step by 
step, to the wonderful mechanisms that produce the modern 
journal. 

How gladly would such a collection be welcomed to our 
American Centenary, and when supplemented by a similar 
array from our own continent, it would furnish a complete 
history of the art. 


-w0e- —_— 


POSTAL CARDS. 


been proposed in England to commemorate the 


In the same year they circulated in England and in 
Belgium cautiously experimented upon their 
introduction by permitting their use in a certain district for 
a determined period, commencing July Ist, 1871. As no 
dangerous results followed, their authorized 


throughout the whole country. 


use was 

The people of Norway and Russia received them as a 
New Year's gift in 1872. 

Spain and Italy have legalized them more recently, and 
arrangements have been made for their introduction into 
Greece. 

A double card has been red with great advantage in 


Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. It 


| seems to offer a happy completion to the scheme for the 


These most convenient little messengers appear to have | 


been met everywhere, at first, with mistrust. Popular preju- 
dice was prepared to fight to the death for the long estab- 
lished privilege of defending its wisdom by a paper cover 
from the vulgar gaze. 


Fastidious ladies declared them to | 


speedy and rapid transmission of intelligence, by the simple 


his immediate successors rose to a market value that in- | plan of adding a reply card, which may be already ad- 


dressed, leaving the correspondent only the trouble of 
writing his answer, and detaching and posting what might 
be considered as a correspondence-coupon. 


— POS o—— 


PRINTING IN HOLLAND. 


Although the claims of this country to the invention of 


the art of printing from movable types can be strongly dis- 
puted, she is entitled to high honor for having warmly 
welcomed typography in its very infancy, and having fos- 
tered it with careful assiduity. Holland early held a promi- 
nent rank in the manufacture of paper and of books, and 
the art of printing is probably practiced more widely among 
ber citizens than by any other people. 

With a population of three and a half millions, she has 
three hundred and sixty-seven hand-press printers, and 
ninety-eight steam printers, with one hundred and fifty- 
three manufacturers and wholesale dealers in paper. There 
are eighty-seven bookbinders, and ten map and chart pub- 
lishers. This book-making country supports one bookseller 
to every thirty-five hundred of her population. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
July. 

Electric Telegraphy is ably treated ina well and compactly expressed 
essay. ; 


The Proof- Sheet. 


The American Exchange and Review. 


Collins & McLeester. 


From the choice treasures of Mr. Dreer, of Philadelphia, a series of 


autographic letters have been obtained, which are used as the theme 
of articles from the pen of Dr. Mackenzie. 
Philadelphia. August. 

The new doctrine of evolution, propounded by Louise V. Boyd, is a 
very successful piece of fun. 


Arthur’s IUustrated Home Magazine. 


The Press News, for July, contains a number of well considered arti- 
cles upon subjects of current interest to the profession. 
The Printing Times. London. 

The July number of this magazine gives valuable accounts of the 
condition of the paper-making business, and also of the present posi- 
tion of Parliamentary reporting in various countries. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. August. Philadelphia. 

Has aclever story about the congregation that undertook to marry 
its minister. The incidents read as if it were a sketch from real life. 
La Typologie-Tucker. 

A considerable space is devoted toa biography of Schoeffer; there is 
also an interesting outline history of the art of engraving. 

The Printers’ Register. July. London. 

Gives the history of the Belfast News-Letter, which has reached the 
respectable age of one hundred and thirty-seven years. 

The Lithographer, of London, advocates the introduction of the 
patent logotypes. 

The Paper Maker’s Monthly Journal reports a depressed state of the 
trade, except in writing papers. 

American Odd Fellow. New York. 

The pages of this monthly are compactly filled with a choice selection 

of miscellaneous matter. 


July. 


The initial number of The American Sketch Book has reached us. 
It is published at Fau Claire, Wisconsin, and is edited by Mrs. Bella 
French. It contains fifty-four pages, three of which are engravings 
giving different views of Ean Claire, with a detailed sketch of the rise 
and progress of that place, besides a large variety of miscellaneous 
matter. It is handsomely printed on tinted paper. 

The Phrenological Journal. August. R.8. Wells. New York. 

A glance at the contents shows a large number of articles on various 
subjects. Prominent among them may be noticed “‘ Glances at Faces,” 
accompanied with a number of illustrations of public persons; and 
the “‘ Leviathan and the Great Eastern.” 

The Science of Health. August. R. 8S. Wells. New York. 

Is an excellent number, containing many illustrated and interesting 
articles. 

The Schoolday Magazine. August. Philadelphia. Daughaday & Co. 

This pretty little magazine, with its numerous pictures and short 
entertaining stories, will be a welcome visitor to the young people. 
The Herald of Health. August. Wood & Holbrock. New York. 

This magazine, devoted exclusively to the culture of the miad and 
body, presents a number of valuable articles relating th, to. 

The Gem of the West. July. Chicago, Ill. 

Filled with matter of a high order of merit. 





‘ NEW PAPERS. 


The School Record, St. Albans, Vt.; eight pages; T. A. Kinney, A. M., 
editor and proprietor. 

The Independent, Toledo, Iowa; weekly; eight columns; published 
by the Independent Publishing Co.; R. Reichmann, General Manager. 

The Wilkinson Appeal, Toombsboro, Ga.; weekly; seven columns; 
H. E. Hyman, proprietor; C. E. Carnes, editor. 

The George's Creek Press, Lonaconing, Md.; weekly; six columns; 
Independent; Grove & Frost, editors and proprietors. 

ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

With its issue of July 15th, the Clearfield (Pa.) Republican greeted its 
many readers by appearing in new type and enlarged, one colamn 
being added to each page, and the other columns proportionately 
lengthened. It is now a thirty-six column paper, and is well printed 
and ably-conducted. Goodlander & Hagerty, publishers and proprie- 
tors. 

The Daily Miners’ Journal, of Pottsville, recently appeared in a new 
dress and enlarged in size. 

The Watsontown (Pa.) Record recently enlarged its borders, and at 
the same time put on a new dress, making a marked improvement in 
iis appearance. It is now a thirty-two column paper. Mr. John J. 
Auten, the editor, is a candidate for the Legislature. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

With its issue of July 25th, the Newport (Pa.) News contained the 
valedictory of Mr. George Shrom, the founder of the paper. It 
will be conducted in future by H. B. Zimmermann & Son. 

Mr. G. B. Fickardt has retired from the Slatington (Pa.) News, hav- 
ing disposed of his interest in the paper to Mr. Benj. Patterson, late of 
Salem, N. J. The paper will be conducted hereafter by Mr. L. E. 
Schlauch (Mr. Fickardt’s late partner) and Mr. B. Patterson. 

Snow, Melius & Co., late publishers and proprietors of the Ottawa 
(Kansas) Journal, have purchased the 7'ribune establishment. It will 
be the leading organ of the Independent party of Kansas, under the 
editorial control of Louis Melius. The Kansas Tribune is the oldest 
paper in the State, having been started in 1854. 

The July issue of the Centennial and Journal of the Exposition is an 
excellent number. On the first page will be found an engraving of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence, with a short but interest- 
ing sketch of that historic event. Persons desirous of becoming 
familiar with what is going on in regard to the Centennial Exposition, 
could not do better than consult the columns of this monthly publi- 
cation. 

Mr. James Malette, for a number of years the editor-in-chief and half 
owner of the Republican (daily and weekly), of Binghampton, N. Y., 
has been compelled to withdraw frem active editorial service, on ac- 
count of continued ill health. Mr. Geo. W. Reed, the surviving part- 
ner, has formed a joint stock company, and the paper hereafter will be 
conducted by the Binghampton Republican Association. The Repub- 
lican is now in its fifty-third volume. 


On the first of July, an entire change took place in the publication 
and editorship of the Dallas (Texas) Daily and Weekly Herald. Mr. L. 
Kt. Simmons, of Shreveport, La., becoming co-publisher with Mr. John 
W. Swindells, under the firm name of Swindells & Simmons, and Mr. 
E. C. MeLure (late of South Carolina), assuming the editorial charge of 
the paper, with Mr. J. N. Bartholow as local editor. The Herald has 
been published as a weekly since 1849, and as a daily and weekly since 
February, 1873. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. H. Bodwell, ot New York. 
First Vice-President—Henry White, of Memphis. 
Second Vice-President——Wm. D. Redfield, of Washington, D. C. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. 8. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—-President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. A. Hampton; Second Vice-President, C. B. Ramsey; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durberow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBany, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
S. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

CoLtumsBus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, L. R. Williams; Vice-President, 
H. A. Nothnagle; Rec. Sec., Fred. Zimmerman; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 
W. F. Poland; Treasurer, J. F. Turney. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, James 
Smith; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 89 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 

Burra.o, No. 9.—President, A. E. Schweigert; Vice-President, Thos. 
Evans; Rec. Sec., Louis Scheu; Fin. Sec., A. Scammel; Cor. Sec., 
H. L. Diehr; Treasurer, J. P. Kopf. 

LOUISVILLE, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treasurer, George 
Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, J. H. Hamner; Vice-President, J. J. 
Booth; Sec., J. B. Lawrence; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, F. 
J. LeClerc. 

BattimorE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, Charles H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Lemuel Murch; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

Harrispurea, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M'Crory. 

Rocuester, No. 15.—President, J. F. Connor; Vice-President, Jas. F. 
O'Neil; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Lewis; Cor. Sec., Robt. Laidlaw; Fin. Sec., 
T. A. Aston; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, Fred. 
K. Tracy; Rec. Sec., Paul M. Keating; Cor. and Fin. Sec., James H. 
Thurston; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Or.eans, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, D. R. 
Elliott; Rec. Sec., R. P. Fleming; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor. Sec., 
Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, A. W. Brewerton. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

San Francisco (Cal.), No. 21.—President. J. M. Hurd; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adam Aulbach ; Second Vice-President, W. C. Forde; Secretary, 
John O’Brien; Treasurer, J. K. Phillips. 

Miiwavkre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Hawks; Rec. Sec., 
net; Cor. Sec., H. L. Richardson; Fin. Sec., W. O. Mallory; Trea- 
surer, N. T. Powers. 

Mosixe, No. 27.—President, W. A. Shields; Vice-President, J. E. Amos. 
Rec. Sec., M. O’Rourke; Fin. Sec., H. W. Clayton; Cor. Sec., A. R; 
Seabrook; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVEsTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, Wm. H. Cushney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. 8. Buel; Rec. and Fin. Sec., L. C. Swingle; Cor. Sec., H. G. 
Bacon; Treasurer, T. A. Fowler. 


J. W. Bru- | 


| Pgorta, No. 29.—President, H. F. Beardsley; Vice-President, M. H. 
Snider; Rec. Sec., Jas. Mahony; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. B. Brown; 
Treasurer, J. H. Emery. 

| St. Paut, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

Monteomery, No. 31.—President, W. D. Graves; Vice-President, W. H. 
Crusius; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. B. Keller; Treasurer, J. 8. Perry. 

Davenport, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-President, 
Hirain Niles; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., P. McGlynn; Cor. Sec 
John §. Stiles; Treasurer, John McDonald. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, C. E. Burchfield; Vice-President, F. 
M. Simons; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Henry A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. F. 
Doherty; Treasurer, Robert Brennan. 

Cotumaia (S. C.), No. 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 
W. Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., C. C. Tutt. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, H. H. Smytne; Vice-President, 8. 
C. Spalding; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Chas. Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 

SavannaH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GRAND Rapips (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice- 
President, J. H. Randall; Sec., T. P. Gleason; Treasurer, D. Schram. 

Aveusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, C. 0. Morrison; Vice-President, J. 
V. Johnston; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., J. E. White; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, Robt. James; Vice-President, 8. D. 
Hutson; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, C. Adams. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Frank L. Grumman; Vice-President, 
Wm. G. Cox; Rec. Sec., J. M. Atwood; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Keeler; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. D. Bone; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. H. Kribs; Fin. Sec. and Treas., R. D. Blair. 

Burwineton (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hic key; ; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

RaLereH, No. 54.—President, M. V’B. Gilbert; Vice-President, Jas. 8. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., D. W. Whitaker; Cor. Sec., W. N. Jones; Fin. 
Sec., James J. Lewis. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Wm. R. Briggs; Vice-President, 8. W. 
Day; Fin, Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., F. Kaufman; Cor. Sec., Levi E. 
Bowen; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. 

| Yell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 


Peacock; Vice-President, E. J. Far- 
W. A. Martin; Fin. Sec., W. A. Marietta; 


- | Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 


CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, H. 
T. Green; Fin. Sec., C. J. Young; Cor. Sec., Nathaniel Benney; Rec. 
Sec., Wm. Anderson; Treasurer, Geo. 8. Evans. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, Wm. H. McCann; Vice-President, Joseph 
Joyce; Rec. Sec., E. M. Chase; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
8. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

WASHOE, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. J. Fromer; Vice- 
President, J. W. Plant; Secretary, W. R. Carrigan; Treasurer, R. L. 
Tilden. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, L. C. Harwood; Vice-President, 
J. M. Smitn; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Eugene Kearns; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walters; Treasurer, George McDonald. 





Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir 
ling, Jr.; Breasurer, George Purdy. 

LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, Alex. H. Rightmyer; Vice-President, 
Francis Brecht; Rec. Sec., 


| 
| 
{ 
KEoxvkK, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H 
Treasurer, G. Leibley. 


H. B. Keller; Fin. Sec., J. M. White; 
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Suen No. 71. = eueettons, Theodore Groct; Vice- President, C harles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

HartTrorD, No. 72.—President, A. J. Wagner; Vice-President, M. M. 
J. E. F. P. Power; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. C. Buchanan; Fin. Sec., J. 
D. Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P. O. Box 801. 


LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, 8. M. Wengrets Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ely Moore; Sec. and Treasurer, G. W. Bowes. 

PoRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Ternee; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson Harper; Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
Cc Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, Thomas F. 
Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J.T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, E. S. Warrock; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. W. Watson; Sec., Jos. C. Pittman; Treasurer, Andrew Jack- 
son Yopp. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith ; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. 8. Gunn; Vice-President, J. W. 
Perkins; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., John Coates; Fin. 
Sec., E. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Norrotx, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; Vice-President, J. E. 
Beale; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. T. Barrom, 
Journal office; Treasurer, W.  & Edwards. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, Chas. Waelder; Vice-President, S. 8. 
Cottrell; Cor. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; Rec. Sec., J. A. Bamber; Fin. Sec., 
K. M. Griswold; Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

Ricumonpd (Va.), No. 90.—President, R. W. Figg; Vice-President, H. 
8. Ackerly; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Booth 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan ; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Lirrite Rock, No. 92.—President, W. I. Whitwell; Vice-President, D. 
Oliphant; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Fin. Sec., Robt. 8. Woolford; 
Cor. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonrTrEAt (Canada), No. 97. Cee Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., ; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; asa Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. T. 
Roath; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Chas. A. Bur- 
dick; Treasurer, Frank Tourtellotte. 

CotumsBiA, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, T. W. Howard; 
Vice-President, J. J. Judge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, R. W. 
Claxton; Sergeant-at-Arms, D. V. Fenton. P.O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O'Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, M. V. Randolph; Vice-President, J. T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., H. P. Ogden; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 

New Aupany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicxssurG, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNoxvILuE, No. 111.—President, F. H. DeLane; Vice-President, J. C. 
Bomar; Rec. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec., W. E. M. Neal. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, A. Diack; Vice-President, N. Keifer; 

, W. W. Davis; Fin. and Cor. Sec., A. 8. Vadakin (Lock box 
188); Treasurer, C. E. Lehman. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8S. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 
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Deseret, No, 115 (Galt I Lake City, Utah. President, | B. K. Land; Vice- 
President, H. 8. Coombs; Rec. and Fin. Sec., D. C. Young; Cor. Sec., 
G. G. Taylor; ‘Treasurer, J. F. Perry. 

LYNCHBURG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD — No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

[es Motes, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; Vice-Presiclent, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Henry D. Taylor; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. K. Perry; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe; Clerk, Jos. 
C. Barker. 

TopexKa, No. 121.—President, H.C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—Presidenit, Wm. B. Hyland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HamILton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorTsvILLE, No. 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland ; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, 8S. A. Gray; Vice-President, H. 
A. Glenn; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. W. Jenks; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
J. F. Dignan. 

TrrusviLLz, No. 144.—President, H. C. ng 4, Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. , J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. ken 

JACQUES-CaRTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HunTsvI._e, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Alden 8. Huling; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. J. Smith; Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Waldron; Rec. Sec., Edward 

M. Connor; Fin. Sec., Geo. F. White; Treasurer, M. Dunphy. 

ELizaBetH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Or Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. ‘Sec., H. G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

BripGeport, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayers; Cor. Sec., F. G. Hughes; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, G. R. Stowell. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 159.—President, Simeon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Grenier; Rec. Sec., Joseph Vienno-Michaud; Cor. Sec., 
Leon B. Lyonnais; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. C. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, George Jackson; Vice-President, 
Victor Coté; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. Murphy, Morning Chronicle office ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. Little. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., Wm. Owler, Jr.; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 
R. E. Collins; Treasurer, A. M. Gould. 

Rutiand, No. 165.—President, A. L. Roberts; Vice-President, L. 
Dussault; Rec. Sec., P. K. Wilson; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Geo. H. 
McLean; Cor. Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. Box 515. 

Sr. ALBans (Vt.), No. 169.—President, James Daugherty; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Clancey; Rec. Sec., Chas. H. Hibbard; Fin. Sec., 
Daniel Chase; Cor. Sec., J. H. Montefiore; Treasurer, Jas. Shannon. 

Troa@a, No. 170.—President, O. D. Goodenough; Vice-President; H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., A. C. Lumbard; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
J. M. Lumbard. 

Derrorr (PressMEN’s Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 
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ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys.. eeee 
es 20 Double 
R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ROBERT “GYSAE 4 
OBERLOSSNITZ-DRESDEN, 
GERMANY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
INES AND VARNISHES; Also, LAMPBLACK. 
PRINTERS’ INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOSITION—“ The Best.” 
Received the Medal of Merit at the World’s Exhibition in Vienna, 1873. 


AGENCIES AND DEPOTS: 
AMSTERDAM, BERLIN, CONSTANTINOPLE, LEIPZIG, MADRID, 
MOSCOW, NAPLES, ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, 
TRIESTE, WARSAW, VIENNA. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOOK-FOLDING MACHINES, 


FOLDING, PASTING, AND COVERING MACHINES, 
FOR BINDING PERIODICALS, 


AND 


NEWSPAPEG-FOLODING MACHINES, 


Independent or attached to the Hoe, Bullock, or 
Walter Presses, 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
CHAMBERS, BRO. & CO., 
52d Street and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia. 








oh “THE UNIVERSAL,” 


vj 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
25 PARE PLACE, WN. Y. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MAN’G CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
/ the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes ee on band, and 
for sale by 8S. MENAMIN 
517 and 519 minor 8t., Philadelphia. 





ry. TYPE-FOUNDERS’ ENGRAVERS.—A PUNCH-CUTTER OR 

Type Engraver is wanted by H. W. Caslon & Co., Type Founders, 
22 Chiswell Street, London, England. Good wages will be given to a 
competent workman. A learner, also, is required; one who has already 
had some experience in cutting punches. Apply by letter, enclosing 
sample impressions. 





PRINTERS! 
SEND FOR 


@zecz's Reavy PRINTED SHEETS, 


(FOR PENNSYLVANIA ONLY.) 


For SECRET SOCIETIES, and save 100 per cent. They are endorsed 
by the best printers in the country. 


G. W. BELL, 
Printer for all Secret Societies, 
731 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


PRICE LIST OF 


“BORDON,” “LIBERTY” & “UNIVERSAL” 


Job Presses. 


Philadelphia, Aug. Ist, 1874. 
On and after this date, I will sell “Gordon,” 
“Liberty” and “Universal” Job Presses at the fol- 
lowing prices : 


GORDON PRESSES. 


Half Medium, 13x19 inches inside of chase,....$450....Boxing, $10 

Quarter “ 10x15 a bad - 350.... = 7 

Eighth “ 8x12“ es ©. gece BDz * 6 
Fountain, $25. Steam fixtures, $15. 


, 


LIBERTY PRESSES. 


Half Medium, 13x19 inches inside of chase,....$450....Boxing, 

Quarter “ 10x15“ - - 350.... “ 

Eighth “ mi ©* o “ coco 888..0. a 
Fountain, $25. Steam Fixtures, $20. 


UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 


-$450.... Boxing, $10 
esee SEBiase 6 
Steam Fixtures, $20. 


These Presses are built with all the latest improvements. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Half Medium, 13x19 inches inside of chase,... 
Quarter “ 10x15 “ os bad 
Eighth “ 7xll e ss es 

Fountain, $25. 


TERMS, CASH. 
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ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





Sac KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST Mg yt FOR SALE 
8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 whine St., Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 
1106 CHESTNUT ST. PRILADELPELA 








ea 
“AO 


———— CU, 
—— — . 


Iilustrations 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED. 


[llustrations to Print in Golors, 


—A SPECIALTY.— 


Address, care of 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
Office of Privrers’ Crecunan, Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR. 


MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


PRICE, . 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R 8S. MENAMIN. 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 


PRICE, - + + $750 


The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong stee) anring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 


For Sale by all Typefounders. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 


| 517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPELA. 
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a 


aS 
a 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Cheapest and Best Engine Ever Made, 
, i L 


8 Horse Power, 280 


ao 
300 

The above prices are for ENGINE AND BorLER CoMPLETE, including 
a JUDSON PaTENT GOVERNOR, a Feed Pump, Safety Valve, Stop Valve, 
Blow-off and Check Valve, Steam Gauge, Gauge Cocks, Smoke Bonnet, 
Grate Bars, &c., making & COMPLETE ENGINE, just as represented in 
the above cut, and AT PRICES NAMED. The above prices include delivery 
on cars. Charge extra for boxes only. 


Printers Should Bay the Buokwalter Engine 


As it occupies but little space, runs noiselessly, and so smoorH and 
PERFECT that no bolting or binding to the floor is necessary. 

The exhaust steam is conducted into the smoke stack, giving an 
abundance of draft, even with a short smoke stack. As it requires no 
more draft than is given in ordinary flues, a good quality of stove pipe 
can be used for smoke stack, and connection made direct to flue. 

Every Boiler and Engine 1s tested over 100 pounds cold water pres- 
sure to the square inch; and also fired up and run before leaving the 
works, to insure its perfect working in the hands of the purchaser. 

These engines are guaranteed to work well, and give all the power 
claimed. 

Pulleys, Shafting, Couplings and Hangers, Belting, etc., manufac- 
tured and furnished at low prices. 


446 Horse Power, 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 & 519 Minor Street. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND 
METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


187 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzrorcz Murer & Co. are the 
best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to 


competition. It only needs atrial to convince the most 


skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can 
be attained by purchasing either from them or their Agent 
in Philadelphia, R. 8. Mzenamr. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply 
of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., &c., 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the 


SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEO. MEIER & Co., 


P. O. Box No. 


5290, 


NEW YORK. 





Factorres—Fiirth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOP, 





MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. 400 LyvnD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. | 


——- + owe 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


PROMPTLY BEZBECUTIAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 























FPRmeiwnt Tina fates 2S 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 





4@u~ Ormes DESCRIPTIONS OF MhacaInE Work 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parts of ‘‘ Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices.) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 
































rT ar PRICE LIST OF 
DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Printa Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of “Making Ready,’ Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility ot 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Special Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 


No, 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase... .. he Boxing, $6 00 
No. 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase s 7 50 
No. 4.—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountaia and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with ‘Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 
CHARLES BECE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed, Enameled, and Fancy Papers, 
Heavy ENAMELED CAPERS FOR PaMPHLET COVERS. 


BLANK, CHINA, RAILROAD, AND BRISTOL BOARD. 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS. 
TRANSPARENT GELATINE FOR CARDS, 








awSEND FOR PRICE LIST.@ 


————__ -o<—e 
FINE QUALITY ROUND TOP CARDS AT 25c. PER 1,000. 


PICTURES, ORNAMENTS, AND MOTTO RELIEFS. 


FANCY EMBOSSED CARDS AND BALL PROGRAMME COVERS, 
WAREHOUSE } NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THIRTY CENTS |<Cagtott 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 














It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in cll kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"TU EAS MORE DURABLE, AND SERIURS LESS TRAY ANY O7RER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller beeomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


eg 
Meferences: 


Pe 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printinec Houses tn Paiiapetpntia, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have volumizous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Watnut Street, PHILAp’A. 


AGENTS 


Auuison, SuiTH & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Mewamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Ws. Hatey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coz, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | Waker, Evans & CoGswELt, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 
Cc. P. Kxieut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. Patseorave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKex.ar, Smirus & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Couuins & McLEeEsTeRr, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearso. & Geist, “‘ Evening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
Ha.iey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TO Boon BINDERS. 











PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


FOR THE 


SANBORN MACHINE COMPANY. 


' BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, FURNISHED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. | 


SAMPLES OF MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS USED IN BOOKBINDERIES CAN BE SEEN AT THE 


WA RHROOMS, 
615, 517, AND S19 Minor ST.. PHILADELPHIA, 


CUTTING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES, 
BACKING MACHINES, - STABBING MACHINES, 
BOARD CUTTERS, for Binders or Box makers, etc., 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


RULING AND PAGING MACHINES, 


OF THE MOST IMPROVED MANUFACTURE, SOLD AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Bookbinderies fitted out reasonably and expeditiously. 


All inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention. 


+ - 


Having a FIRST-CLASS MACHINE SHOP connected with my establishment (the FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, rear of 52 and 54 
North Sixth Street), Iam ready to Repair, Remove, or Set Up, in a skillful manner, any and all kinds of Bookbinders’ Machinery; and Book- 
binders will find it much to their advantage to have their repairs made at this Machine Lhop, where the workmen have a special knowledge of 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517, AND 519 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


FACCIA CARDS, a new Style of Illustrated Business Card. 
ORWATE CARDS, New Designs ready this month. 
ORIENT CARDS, Nine Different Designs. 
BAVARIAN CARDB, Bight Designs | 
TRIANGLE CARDS, 


BRISTOL BOARD VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS, 


OF THE. LATEST STYLES, EMBRACING A FULL LINE OF THE 








WHITE AND TINTED, PLAIN AND REPP, 


OF THE MANUFACTURE OF PIRIE & SONS, 


WHIiDtH OL0OTH LiNnNnD GARDS 


FOR 


TGs, CLrormwing TICKETS, BANDS, EVCes ETC. 


A LINE OF 


ROUND TOP CARDS, | 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, COLORED AND WHITE, 


TWENTY-TWO AND TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER 1,000. 


WILSON'S WHITE AND GOLORED GUMMED PAPERS, 


LABELS AND PASTERS. 


WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 
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Gray's FERRY ‘PRINTING Ink Works. 


————__ +2 oo 


J. M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. 


Cc. E. ROBINSON, J.G. ROBINSON. 


PRATT @ ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &c. 


ROBINSON & PRATT, 
8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NWO, S SPRUCE 8T., 


NEW YORK. 





PRICE LIST. 
[Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.) 










BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &c. | COLORED INKS, SIZES, &c. 
News Ink, No. 1, Power Press (in bbls.) per Piciccccescesécccecece 14 | Red Ink, for Posters beeacdd GE Tihs débbosesedecercess 5, 100, 150 
” ee ee SS ar At... are Sere a rrr ae 100, 1 50 
** No. 3, Small Daily Papers, WP SEs Prbosecucyseccte 18 | Scarlet Red, “ = ......0 at cbéiethness ashnccnuiensedd 1 50, 2 00 
be No. 4, Hand Presses, OF eecccccccccccoeccce eT Me sbenetcccccescnanes D ccece 2 00, 300, 4.00, 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 
a No. 5, Extra Hand Presses, Sf cevcccccececeves eee Tales Takk, ccccccccccceccccecs Ob: cosdgucesoses 3 00, 500, 8 00, 10 00 
oaks Tabs, TBs HOE Ws cana diekencsesosessebiesdnbasssncdctasées SD T CHING, scccccesccscccccess aD peqeudkdsbeniavedé 16 00, 24 00, 32 00 
« =? © cnrcchehensbhhen ities caubaesnes censored 20. 2. aes o 5 00, 8 00, 10 00, 16 00, 24 00 
CB. F setdendnnnn cap chia cintbens cahovibedcbes bob ek. > Ree » @ 5 00, 8 00, 10 00, 16 00, 24 00 
Fine Book or Job Ink, I Se ep ier 75 | Ultramariae Ink.. © di pchecbubighech.ecdneshe 50, 75, 1 00 
Dea ™ sdechecbeacecssdbprttcebeaienh 2 OD | D IO Saei ic ee! | isetieesécvesec. ceed 160, 200, 300 
Wood Cut Ink, POF Th. .s ss sense eeeeeeereceenerece 100, 200, 300, 500 | Light and Dark Biue........ ph EE ERTIES 50, 75, 1 00 
Card Ccccccceccccccccceccccce o++-el 00, 200, 300, 500 | Fine Lightand Dark Blue... “ 2... .ccccccececsceceeceeees 1 = to 
Light and Dark Green...... 2. eocsocccesoe cocccceces 50, 75, 
Book Ink QUICK DRYING WKS. 30, 40, 50, 75, 100 | Fime Lightand Dark Green.. “¢ ........2200 eeeeeeeeeeeees 150, 200 
eT ea ” ee eee. %5, 100, 150 | OFange and Lemon Yellow.. “ ..... cerccccccccccecces 75, 100, 150 
i ook hee ~ r Deop Orange Veto... ....0.  cccccccceccccccsescccs cele 200, 1 50 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink......... a ae Seecwee 100, 200, 300 | 7: 

“ Light and Dark Brown...... HF cccccedcvcovsrooccseess 75, 100, 150 

EE ET Bvcacccccvesseccessccccose © seccce 200, 300, 4 00 : . - 
“ 4 Fine Light and Dark Brown. “2... .cees seeececcececccees 200, 300 
Paging EAB, Black... ....--.0000 000000000. ccooel OO, 2OD | Watts Bale... ...ncoccensoee Gp reo Atanmneenrss 50, 75, : 00 
UICK DRYING "Se PREPARATION. Gold Size, any shade........ Rs a peda ccateeinad 75, 100, 150, 200 
For Poster » Nos. 0, 1, DOP TD ccc ccccocccccceccccecesceces Umber and Sienna Inks..... * ..c.secessees +e++ ++ 00, 150 
For Card and » No. ag eeeecccece Coeccce esovccesces 60 | Tints of all shades.......... 6 ce ccscocceeseee e500, 100, 150, 200 
POP CRBs 0.08858 650 0b0 cc ccdedeccess Sb ccc ccsddeccces 250, 275, 300 | Foil Ink, Blue and Orange.. “* 2... ...ccccccccccccccccscccceses 1 50 
Robinson’s Dryer, per tb eeeecces Coeeoercccccccccececescccecccese 15 | Paging Ink, Blue............ TITEL TITTLE TT Tee 150, 200 
Printer’ DV — ™ ncnncoccccecseocccosescomsncens 40, 50, 60 | Bilvering Solution, per bottle. ............cecceeecesceeceeceses 75, 150 
« per ol 0 ee ccccccccccccccccecccs eecces 2 06, 250, 300 | Bronze Powders, per OuNCe...........00% eeseeceeses --25, 50, 75, 1 00 

LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 

Black Ink, for Transfer Work, POP TB. co rcccccccccccs 150t0 200 ; RedInk, per th........... + 200 to 10 00 
ee for Crayon Work, Sf wccccecccccccces 3 00 to 5 00 | Lake Ink,  ccesanes 3 00 w 10 00 
Light, Medium, and Dark Blue,  weccce ecccccese 150 to 300 | Carmine Ink, “ 6 00 to 24 00 
Ultramarine Blue Ink, “© seecceesseveesee2 00 to 3 00 | Purple Ink, ee 3 00 to 24 00 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, S scccovece ooes--l 50 to 3 00 Varnishes, 00, 9, 1, 2, 3, per tb ° 40to 60 
Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow Ink, “ ................1 50 to 250 per 200to 350 
Brown Ink, various shades, F Seccnneensese «4s 1 50 to 3 00 | Siccatif we ‘attest Varnish, per .. 350to 400 
White Ink, P wwaieal sbhaban -+« 60to100 | Copper-plate Black Ink, per IB......... sebdinidokese -100, 1 60, 2 00 


COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER A’ LOW PRICES. 
Quick DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro. 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having be2n thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 


practical printers. 
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CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[EstaBLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 





*y10x Moy “}9 PION Ee pae “eiqdjopyyyA “8}G PAVQuIOT puy Yyaay, °10D 
‘saorIsato IWaIONITIUea 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. | ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. | of Pound. | Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.14c. to 16c. | Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper....: , 3, 5, 10| Purple Ink............ $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
a for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. | Scarlet Red Ink...... 2.2.2.2... cee. c eee $1.50 | Purple Ink, Blueish.......... .... $16.00, 24,00 
“ for Hand Presses. ........+...++: els | SD ME MEnacdbcdesse cectebsuiescus $1, 1.50 | Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
“ “ @  Beth..cccos BD ORs | Ras kc ca batbsbcececncee: bescneens $5, 10 Mauve, Reddish. . $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
Book Ink.. » -800., 40r., 50c., 75c., $1.00 | Carmine Ink. .......cccccccccccvcccccce $16, 32) 

Illustrate ac nut Ink, Seiko. sscas 40c., 60c., 75c. | Ultramarine Ink, fine..............- $2.00, 3. 00 | POSTER INKS. 
heavy. -T5c., $1.00, -- - PU EOD %  .recccndocccencecedecsteies 00 | oo Pound. 
Se ientific guaten ven cnawhenek wake Sandell a ee eee $1.50, 2 90 Ultramarine Ink..........50c., T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
American Agriculturist. ... .........4.e0005 on Dark Blue O . i éesecatnesst cana $1.50, 2.00 | Blue Ink, Light or Dark. i $1.00, 1.50 
dob Ink, for dry and cal’d} 50, 75 $1. 1.50, $2 Green al ee SORE. Re, Bee OO | BIO Mn non.c0c ccs cthnccsdctonde 75c., $1.00, 1.50 
paper; will not set off... § Green $ deep dark....ccecrcccesee 2.00 | Green Ink......-...sseeeeeeees 50c., 75c., $1.00 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00| Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 | Yellow Ink.............005 e005 50c., T5c., $1.00 
Cari or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00| White Ink..gm ...........- -50c., Tic. | Brown Ink.............+++ «++-00., T5c., $1.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50| Brown Ink......... ..-..$1.00, ‘1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | White Ink.......+.--ssseceeee 50c., T5c., $1.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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the same uniform standard, and the Card Prices will designate that quality, as heretofore. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 








Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, Bos 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Establishod — 1816. 


UY 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® I. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz. cabbie .+.--$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue....................50¢., T5c. 
Be GN. FA CAs cde canoe tes Ne T5c., $1 a ee ae 50c., $1. 50, 2.00 | Green, poster. . -ee. -0C,, T5c., $1 







Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, @® fh............. .$5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark sobséece $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........ ‘oc., 50c. T5c. | Fine Red, ® tb.... 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange... .$1. 50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink........ oe oo SOO. | ROG, BOP MAME. oc cceeccccescece gabves $2, 2.50 | a “ for posters. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink.............. »., 25e. | Red, for poeters........... 50c., T5c., $1, $1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
PN ID dcks «enced pace oe 5 to $1. 00 | Blue, for posters.................50c., T5c., $1 | Tints of all Shades...............$1, 1.60, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2 .50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITHEIOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, @ Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


———___- <g> 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Laset Price... 25 30 40 50 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 .12.00 
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SELLING Pricer... 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 
rFPoTTHah’s 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 12 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK-MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 





——— = ——— + Aaa 5 = 


TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS, 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 

(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT 

Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 13, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first cots printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in ali other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you. Yours, very truly, : J. H. FARWELL. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 











No. 00, 20x25 inches inside Bearers............. $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers..............-. $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 “ i er ee 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 * it to ae baa ere 2,906 
No. 1, 21x30 « sae tet Pee a ee 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 ** We ts ee ee ae 3,100 
No. 2, 25x35 « NE ES ig 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 on = a eh ee kg 3,450 
No. 214, 29x42 « Eee OR 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 « ed henner y 3,700 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERINC A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers ................ $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers................ $3,300 
No. 2, 25x35“ ea Renee ete 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50“ ee 3,500 


The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


CG, POTTER, IR. & CO.,, 


TERMS CASE. No. 12 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porrsr, Jn. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Husparp. 
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CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK SERIES. 


The accompanying cut repre- 
sents our new Book and Job Com- 
bination Press,to which we would 
invite the attention of the trade. 

The press is built with special 
reference to book work from 
plates (it neither smuts blanks 
nor wears plates), and will work 
the most delicate wood-cuts or a 
poster with equal ease to the 
press, form, and rator. All 
classes of work can done on it 
by any fair average printer; all 
his standard troubles disappear, 
owing to the new mode of dis- 
tribution and great strength of 
the impression, which secures 
even and delicate results. The 
impression can be tripped by the 
feeder at any time, without noise 
or jar, thus enablingan unlimited 
inking of the form. It runs 
smoothly and almost noiselessly 
at as high rates of speed as any 
press of its size. In this, as with 
all our new “ series’ of presses, 
we do away with the pressman’s 
great annoyance, that of the m Wise# 
tapes, and discharge the sheet 
clean side to the fly direct from the cylinder, thus preventing any sheets from being mussed or smutted, and is a device original with us. 

It has two distinct and independent inking apparatus—one at each end of the press—which gives a perfect distribution. The form-rollers 
are so arranged that but one adjustment is necessary, and that to the distributors, as the form always receives the same pressure as the dis- 
tributors. 

The bearers are always set in proper contact with the cylinder, so that any adjustment of the cylinder does not change their relative position. 

This press is built with special reference to the wants of the “operating pressman;” and for its adaptability to all classes of work has no 
equal. The saving in ink alone is 20 per cent. above any press, with the exception of our “ Art Series.” 


SIZES, PRICES, etc., 
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No. Size of Bed Size of Form. No.Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. No. Size of Bed. Size of Form WNo.Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. 
1 37x52 | 32x47 4 800 to 1800 | $5,000 3 28x41 24x38 4 | 800 to 2000 | $3,800 
2 32x50 28x45 4 800 to 1900 | 4,400 4 27x36 22x32 4 |} 800 to 2200 3,200 








CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK AND JOB SERIES. 


This cut represents our new 
Job and Book Press, which is 
acknowledged to be without a 
competitor for its excellency and 
rapidity of work. 

It has two rollers over the 
form, with an arrangement for 
tripping the impression, which 
allows unlimited inking of the 
form. 

It is especially adapted to gen- 

eral job office work, having no 
tapes, and discharging the sheet 
direct from the cylinder, with 
the clean side to the fly, thereby 
preventing the smutting of sheets 
when large colored surfaces are 
exposed. 
It has our unrivalled patent 
combination distribution, which, 
together with the table distribu- 
tion, original with us, makes it 
perfect. 

The speed is greater than any 
_other press of its size, with the 
same number of rollers, though 
it runs with less noise and with- 5 =e 
out any jar whatever. &, ROBERTS SC. > 





SIZES, VPrRICES, etc., 
No. Size of Bed. Size of Form Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price No Size of Bed. Size of Form. Rollers Speed per Hour Price 
1 41x56 36x53 2 1500 $4,000 4 31x46 28x42 2 1800 $3,000 
2 37x52 32x48 2 1600 3.500 5 | 30x41 24x37 | 2 | 1900 2,700 
3 34x50 29x46 2 1700 3,200 6 | 27x36 21x32 | 32 2000 2,400 





A. CAMPBELL. 


OFFICE---39 Beekman Street, New York. 
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FIRST PREMIUM 


FIRST PREMIUM FIRST PREMIUM 
GOLD | 
Silver Medal, Silver Medal, 


M BS OD A L, AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
AT 


NEW YORK, 











CINCINNATI. 
1873. BOSTON, 1872. 














1869. 





Manufactory, 
PALMYRA, N.Y. 








FOR PARTICULARS, CIRCULARS, TERMS, &c., &c., ADDRESS 


These Presses are now recognized GLOBE MANUFACTURING (CO, 


as the BEST by all good judges 
of Printing Machinery. 13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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LATEST 


IMPROVED 








FIRST PREMIUM 








FIRST PREMIUM FIRST PREMIUM 
GOLD | 
Silver Medal, Silver Medal 
aT M EDAL, AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, 


1873. _ BOSTON, 1872. 














1869. 


Manufactory, 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 











FOR PARTICULARS, CIRCULARS, TERMS, &c., &c., ADDRESS 


Tse rss ar no recon GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO, 


as the BEST by all good judges 
of Printing Machinery. 18 Spruce Street, New York. 
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COMBINATION CALENDAR No. 1. 


Price, per set of twelve months, with Tints, $26.00. For set of twelve months, without Tints, $15.75. For a single mouth and Tint Block, $3.00. 
Single months, for one color, $1.75. 
lhe Tint Block is se arranged that it wilb fit anv month 
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This Calendar is suitable for one color. 


CALENDAR No, 2. 
Two plates mortised; price, 8.00. 
For one color, $5.00. 


The register 1s simple and easily made. 
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CALENDAR No. 5. 
Price, $3.00 for two colors, 
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COMEPINATION CALENDAR NO. 6 
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—~o(__B, §, MENAMIN'S TWO-COLOR CALENDARS FOR 1875.) 
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Price, $4.00, 
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CALENDAR No. 7. 
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Price, $4.00. 
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